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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTICE : This week's issue contains the second of a series of 
Jour articles on French Railway Development. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Cont to expectation the full account of the con- 
ference of the Boer Generals with Mr. Chamberlain 
was published with little delay. Mr. Chamberlain 
answered the first formal request for an interview 
by suggesting that an outline of the subjects for 
discussion should be forwarded to him in advance. 
In reply the Boer Generals sent a letter in which they 
summarised their requests under eleven heads, involving 
both additions and contradictions to the peace terms ; 
and among minor points asking for complete amnesty 
for rebels, equality of rights for the English and Dutch 
languages, and capital compensation as well as yearly 
grants for those who had suffered. The cool assurance 
of the proposals suggested that their only object could 
be to throw on Mr. Chamberlain the onus of rejection ; 
but perhaps the comprehensiveness of the document, 
impudent as it appeared, was largely due to the many 
heads that drew it up. Mr. Chamberlain, after an 
expression of surprise at the character of the proposals 
and a statement of the unparalleled generosity of the 
original terms, refused to ‘‘ reopen in any way the 
agreement which after full discussion was only signed 
three months ago”. The Generals with some hesita- 
tion accepted a conference subject to the clear stipula- 
tion that nothing which would in any way interfere with 
the original terms should be discussed. 


At the conference itself on 5 September were present 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Onslow, Lord Kitchener, Mr. 
Frederick Graham, the three Generals, and Mr. Villiers 
who acted as interpreter. A certain amount of dis- 
cussion centred round individual cases, unimportant 
questions of date, and information imparted by un- 
trustworthy newspaper paragraphs. General de Wet 
for example was perturbed because his children were 
asked to take the oath, instead of the declaration, 
of allegiance a day later than a telegram of Lord 
Milner’s on the subject might have reached St. Helena; 
and some instances of delay in granting to Burghers 
leave to return were complained of. But the chief 


emphasis was laid on the question of amnesty, and 
Mr. Chamberlain went to the limit of his power when 
he explained that the Imperial Government would do 
nothing to discourage clemency, but must leave the 
forgiveness or punishment of rebels to the colonies 
themselves. As to the expropriation of land belonging 
to burghers, Mr. Chamberlain explained that the only 
power of expropriation which would be taken would be 
for the sake of enabling the Government to buy at full 
value land necessary for railway or irrigation schemes. 


General Botha was evidently distressed at the com- 
position of the commissions appointed to allot the 
43,000,000. It seemed to him that the 6,000 National 
Scouts, who not unnaturally are hated by the 55,000. 
or so burghers who surrendered later, are represented 
in an overwhelming proportion. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
answer was a simple denial that the proportion was 
excessive. General Botha had also a more or less 
personal grievance. Speaking as himself a resident in 
the Vryheid district, which is incorporated with Natal, he 
complained that the old hatred between the Boers and 
Natal colonists made it impossible for him and other 
farmers to remain in the district. It was sufficient 
answer that these Boers would at once have the full 
political franchise and would be a large enough body 
to defend themselves; and Sir Alfred Hime has since 
denied the extent of the ill-feeling. Mr. Chamberlain 
concluded the meeting with a short speech in which he 
reciprocated General Botha’s general sentiment of 
goodwill and hoped that both sides would ‘‘ forget 
and forgive”. It is ominous that this expectation that 
Mr. Merriman and others at the Cape might be trusted 
to adopt this spirit has been conclusively disappointed 
this week. 


Since the conference the Generals have advanced a 
stage on their sentimental journey. On the Tuesday 
after the interview with Mr. Chamberlain the trio were 
sent off with cheers and on Thursday they began the 
campaign of talk at Amsterdam. Now the first effort 
has failed, the lecturing tour is to be extended, and it 
is said that Mr. Reitz is to be added to the fighting 
strength. We have every desire that the Boer farmers 
should be well set up and no reluctance that the 
Continental nations should justify their paper humanity 
in a concrete mapner; but let it be quite understood 
that the partnership with a man who has consistently 
up to the last moment maintained an attitude of almost 
vitriolic animosity is equivalent to a surrender of any 
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claim on British charity and sympathy. It isa curious 
comment on the contradictions of the position that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s protest against Mr. Reitz’ latest 
utterances was readily accepted by the Generals at the 
conference. ‘ 

In the States one may look forward to a vigorous 
fight between the will of a man and the power of 
money at the ‘‘ National Republican Convention” at 
which will be made the nominations for the Presidency. 
President Roosevelt’s speeches, during the tour which 
he has just finished, have completed the split in the Re- 
publican party ; and in the second tour, which he is 
about to take through the Southern States, he may be 
expected to reiterate his views on the necessity of 
federal control of the trusts. He is fighting the party 
managers and hopes that popular enthusiasm, with the 
influence of his own will, may compel the party to nomi- 
nate him for a second term of office. But Senator Platt 
and the rebel section of the party represent too many, 
millions to give much hope that President ime 
will be any more successful in tilting at trusts than when 
he fought on behalf of a policy of common humanity 
towards Cuba. It is thought in many quarters that he 
will‘modify his views in the approaching tour. If he 
does he will be the less like President Roosevelt and 
probably not the more successful. It must not be for- 
gotten that he was originally appointed Vice-President 
because it was thought that otherwise he might be a 
dangerous candidate for the Presidency. 


_ The closing of the schools in France has produced one 
incident which has caused some natural uneasiness in 
Paris. General Frater was instructed by the Prefect to 
lend military assistance to the civil authorities in the 
closing of a school. The general passed on the in- 
struction to Colonel de S. Rémy and issued a further 
military order for the sending of a squadron. Colonel 
de S. Rémy, preferring, as he said in evidence, duty 
to his God before obedience to his military superiors, 
refused to go. At the court martial two questions 
were asked by the judge. ‘‘ Was Colonel de S. Rémy 
guilty of disobedience to military authority ?” and on 
this count the jury returned a unanimous negative. 
On the question whether he had disobeyed the civil 
authority there was some disagreement, and he was 
finally sentenced to one day’s imprisonment to date 
from 9 August. The Government has expressed its 
disapproval of the finding by placing Colonel de S. 
Rémy on the non-active list ; but that a military court 
should in one finding both cdndone military insubordi- 
nation and travesty civil justice is a greater proof than 
any popular demonstration of how deep is the feeling 
against the action of the Government. M. Combes, 
however little sensitive, can scarcely feel confidence 
in the stability of his Government before such an 
example of what is known as the “‘ thinking bayonet” 
principle. 


The recall of the French Ambassador M. de 
Montebello, who wished it to be known that he did not 
retire but was recalled from S. Petersburg, is a diplo- 
matic incident of some significance. As the military 
acquittal and civil condemnation of M. de S. Rémy 
witnessed, there are two distinct definitions of the 
meaning of France: the army is one imperium, the 
Republic another. The cashiering of Colonel de S. Rémy 
is an insistence on the identity of the Republic and 
France. The recall of M. de Montebello may be due to 
a determination to emphasise the same point. It was 
said long ago that the chief barrier to a complete 
alliance between Russia and France was Russia’s doubts 
of the stability of the Republic, and any ambassador 
who may have touched French sensitiveness by any sign 
of 7 bias would necessarily at this crisis be 
removed. 


The German military manceuvres, which began on 
Saturday with the parade of the Third Army Corps, 
were a great spectacular success. Rather a curious mix- 
ture of nationalities was represented in,the official guests. 
Lord Roberts and Mr. Brodrick, whose khaki dress 
has caused considerable amusement, were accompanied 
by General French, General Ian Hamilton, and Major- 


General Kelly-Kenny. Three American generals had 
been imvited and the Chief of Staff of the Italian Army. 
The manceuvres proper concluded on Friday with a 
cavalry charge on a retreating force, admirably illus- 
trative of the pomp and circumstance of war. It is not 
necessary to inquire what objects beyond a spirit of 
courtesy induced the Kaiser to extend the invitation to 
our War Department. The attempt to test the value 
of widely-extended fronts, in accordance with the 
lessons of the Boer war, gave a point at any rate to 
the presence of Lord Roberts and General French. 
Whether this spectacle of this model army of the world 
necessarily gave the visitors any insight into the 
methods by which the success was attained is doubtful ; 
but it would hardly help giving stimulus. 


A wave of satisfaction has gone over Germany at the 
revenge taken by the warship ‘‘ Panther” on the 
Haytian gunboat ‘‘Créte A Pierrot” for her action in 
the searching of the ‘‘ Markomannia”. The Haytians 
are an anomalous combination of half-civilised natives 
and adventurous outcasts from civilisation, Their 
unruly ways have several times produced comic opera 
effects and but for the death of Captain Killick and his 
ship surgeon this last incident would be sheer burlesque. 
The commander of the ‘‘ Panther” ordered the captain 
of the ‘pirate gunboat to strike his flag and leave his 
ship within a quarter of an hour. The command was 
obeyed ; but in the interval Captain Killick set fire to 
his ship and its destruction was completed by thirty 
shells from the “‘ Panther”. That was the action which 
has given such gratification in Germany. It was not 
till several days afterwards that it was discovered that 
Captain Killick and his surgeon had remained on the 
gunboat. Not even the extreme supporters of the 
Monroe doctrine have raised any objection to the 
German interference with the affairs of the Haytian 
Republic. 


Sir John Mackay’s treaty with China for the abolition 
of likin, although still far from general acceptance, 
has been the subject of astonishingly favourable com- 
ment in the continental press. But those who have 
confidence both in the issue of this treaty and in the 
general development of Chinese ideas would do well to 
notice an edict that was issued on 8 September, censur- 
ing the imperial bodyguard for ‘‘ neglecting the regular 
practice of archery”. It is the tradition that gunpowder 
was discovered in China some hundreds of years before 
English bowmen made their reputation. Now while 
Professor Dewar talks of ‘‘ masterpieces of investiga- 
tion in the nitro-celluloses” the rulers of China are 
showing uneasiness at the neglect of military archery. 
The edict is a humorous reminder of the permanent 
difficulty which nations whose ideal is progress must 
experience in trying to understand a race whose reli- 
gious reverence is for the past, whose ambition is 
absence of change. 


It is not impossible that a constitutional crisis in 
Canada may result from Lord Minto’s emphatic expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject of Imperial defence. At 
a banquet given to Sir Edmund Barton, the Governor 
General declared that the Colonies ought to be ready to 
fall into a general scheme of Imperial defence, and 
should not be content to regard their local forces as 
intended for local purposes only. That of course is 
hardly Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s view, and the French- 
Canadians are a good deal excited by Lord Minto’s 
departure from a governor’s generally colourless prac- 
tice in dealing with public matters. In London the 
opinion seems to be that Lord Minto has probably 
not beencorrectly reported, but we do not see why any 
doubt should exist on the subject. Lord Minto is a 
man of strong views, who conceivably has been keenly 
disappointed. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with all his 
loyalty, has in certain matters, notably Imperial de- 
fence, taken a purely local view of the duty and 
interests of Canada. In any case Lord Minto can 
hardly have spoken strongly on so delicate a matter 
without weighing the consequences to himself and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 

Timely rain in Western and Central India has dis- 
pelled the very serious anxiety which has prevailed for 
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some weeks past. The monsoon currents failed in 
August. The little rain that fell barely sufficed to 
stave off actual failure of the crops. Just as a renewal 
of famine conditions in these sorely tried districts was 
imminent the whole situation has changed with 
dramatic suddenness. The present rains are not only 
abundant but have fallen in the right places, and there 
is every prospect that they may be so prolonged as to 
ensure a favourable start for the spring harvest. Lord 
Curzon is able to foresee a season if not a cycle of 
prosperity. He is also able to repudiate the rumours 
which announced a premature termination of his period 
of office. It would have been a misfortune if a vice- 
royalty so rich in practical measures and still so full of 
promise had been cut short, with many reforms still in- 
complete. The splendour of the Delhi Durbar will not 
be dimmed by the recurrence of famine in the land. 
Lord Curzon suggested that the King might possibly 
see his way to visit India on the occasion and be 
crowned Emperor in the ancient Mogul capital; but 
for reasons which are not difficult to understand the 
King finds himself unable to fall in with the idea, 
and royalty on the personal side will be represented 

the Duke and Duchess. of Connaught. The criti- 
cisms made in certain quarters as to the cost of the 
ceremony are absurdly exaggerated. The money it 
will cost will mainly be spent in India; it will attract 
visitors to India and Lord Curzon actually hopes to 
recover the outlay from the sale of buildings and 


properties. 


Professor Dewar’s opening speech at the meeting of 
the British Association in Belfast recalls in some ways 
the more famous speech of Professor Tyndall delivered 
in the same town in 1874. Both men took at the open- 
ing of the address a popular point with the deliberate in- 
tention of awakening the general public to the intimacy 
of science with popular life. Professor Dewar, before 
he entered on the subject with which his fame is most 
closely associated, rated the British men of commerce 
for their neglect of the uses of applied science, and by 
a convincing analysis pointed the moral of Germany’s 
success. One may hope that his plea for the endow- 
ment of research, as an aid to national development, 
will lead to definite result. Complaints have been 
raised from time to time that the yearly meetings 
of the Association have been too popular and the 
picnic that succeeds the lectures has been con- 
demned. But it is not the least valuable part of the 
meetings that they help to dissipate the popular fallacy 
that science is confined to professors in their labora- 
tories. It is remarkable that Professor Armstrong and 
Professor Perry in their respective sections spoke with 
the same vehemence as Professor Dewar of the vital 
need of imagination in education ; and the central plea, 
though the value of classical training was absurdly 
underestimated, was never in greater need of profes- 
sorial support. 


Professor Virchow’s fame is likely to rest chiefly on 
his contributions to cellular pathology and his life’s 
work will mark an epoch in the science. But he once 
said that he would like first to be known as a good 
German. It is true that, if he did much good as a 
promoter of municipal ideals, as a political leader he was 
not altogether a success; and his liberalism and dread 
of the development of pan-Germanic ideas were not 
widely sympathised with, But there has seldom beena 
politician who has extorted from opponents such uni- 
versal respect. His reputation was due perhaps not so 
much to his intellectual and moral qualities or even 
to his charm of character as to the force that always 
accompanies honest conviction. He was especially 
popular in England to which he paid several visits and 
on the last occasion gave a most ungrudging tribute to 
the work of the contributions of British men of science 
to modern pathology. 


In Sir Frederick Abel the country has lost a notable 
«hemist and a useful public servant. Early in life he 
became adviser to the War Office, and his best 
known work has been connected with the chemistry 
of explosives, in particular with the preparation 
of “smokeless” powders. It is a matter of public 


knowledge that he pressed on his chiefs the necessity 
of many improvements, before the progress of other 
nations in these matters became so notorious as to be 
known to every journalist. The worst that can be said 
against Abel (and it has been said freely) is that he 
was too good an official. In the examination of patents 
offered to the War Office, he was supposed occasionally 
to prefer the advantage of his country to a too liberal 
justice to the patentees. In cases like the tests for the 
flashing point of oils, it may be that he was more 
ready to find a scientific defence of the official view 
than to press the scientific view. 


After an imprisonment of 120 hours and against all 
hope three of the men cut off by the flood in the Union 
Pit were found alive by the rescue party. The narrative 
given by one of the three is at once a wonderful evi- 
dence of the courage of endurance and an undesigned 
masterpiece of simple force. ‘‘ We could not” he said 
‘*sleep much nor say much about it. When we saw 
the light we all said, ‘Thank God we be saved’... . 
We never heard a sound of any kind all the time we 
were in. We were very tired”. With the news of 
this rescue came the report of a terrible disaster in 
Australia. An explosion of exceptional force occurred 
near the mouth of the Mount Kambla Colliery and it is 
feared that nearly ninety men will have lost their lives. 
The mine was famous as the safest and best ventilated 
mine in Australia and the Government Inspector had 
declared it free from gas the day before the explosion. 


Sanitary congresses are almost as old as Eisteddfods ; 
and perhaps both the National Eisteddfod at Bangor 
and the Sanitary Congress at Manchester might take 
many hints from their early past. Queen Elizabeth, 
for example, is said to have given the musical authorities 
powers to rob of his credentials any itinerant musician 
not up to standard—surely an excellent precedent ; and 
in the eighteenth century a meeting of sanitary 
specialists protested against the new habit of butchers 
in exposing meat in their shop fronts all over the town. 
But since then the scope of the Congress has grown. 
Lord Egerton in his opening address urged the pressing 
need of reformation in the housing of the poor and the 
wisdom of physical education in the elementary schools. 
One of the most interesting and practical papers read 
at the later meetings was Mr. Sargeant’s explanation 
of his scheme for the consumption of smoke in the 
large towns. His proposals may be recommended to 
the notice of the Betterment of London Association 
which has lately published the first of its ‘‘ occasional 


papers 


The English successes in the choral competitions at 
the National Eisteddfod if not unprecedented in recent 
years are surprising. Wales may console herself with 
the reflection that nowhere in their own country would 
English singers have met a popular audience so 
critical and appreciative as that which they faced at 
the Bangor Pavilion. The Eisteddfod, our readers 
should remember, does not exist only for music, song 
and poetry. It does something to encourage historic | 
research, and we are glad to observe that among other 
things a handsome prize was offered and obtained for an 
essay on the life and works of the old Welsh cavalier 
bard Huw Morus. 


The Paper read by Archdeacon Owen Evans of 
Carmarthen at the g. Davids Diocesan Conference, 
Aberystwyth on Wednesday should awaken reflection in 
Welsh ratepayers who may be inclined to let their zeal 
outrun their discretion in the agitation against the 
Education Bill. It is shown by the official figures that 
the cry about Nonconformists paying rates to support 
Church schools is wholly false. Taken as a whole the 
ratepayers of Wales and Monmouthshire obtain a 
Treasury grant which is sufficient to cover the entire 
cost of all the Church schools, with £5,711 to spare. 
In most School Board areas a substantial reduction in 
the present rate 'will be effected. The Archdeacon also 
shows that in Swansea and Llanelly, where the rate will 
indeed be increased by twopence and a penny respec- 
tively in the pound, an exception to the general rule 
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of reduction, this is due to the reduction of the 
“‘Necessitous Grants” made to School Boards under 
the Act of 1897 and not to the cost of financing the 
denominational schools under the new Bill. On a com- 
parison of this grant with the aid grant to voluntary 
schools under the same Act of 1897 the necessitous 
— was equal to 7s. 4d. per head on the children in 

oard Schools and the aid grant only 4s. 1d. per head 
on the children in voluntary schools. The Archdeacon 
thus shows very effectively that the charge of partiality 
against the Government is in flagrant contradiction to 
the facts of the case and the outcry is raised without 
regard to the truth. The same remark applies both to 
the Act of 1897 and the new Education Bill. 


We pointed out at the time of the appearance of 
“Ulysses” that, Dante and Homer having been duly 
adapted and improved upon, Mr. Stephen Phillips would 
still have patients great enough for his genius to 

ractise on; for there yet remained the Bible and 

hakespeare. It appears that the Bible is to have 
priority in this distinction; Mr. Willard announcing a 
play by Mr. Phillips on the loves of David and 
Bathsheba for production in May at Boston in the 
United States. The Bible according to Mr. Phillips will, 
we have no doubt, provide much delectation for the 
Americans. We cannot imagine any country, unless it 
were Great Britain, where the poet of mediocrity would 
be better appreciated. The art of advertising, too, is 
hardly less handsomely recognised in America than in 
England. 


Features of Stock Markets this week were the con- 
tinued activity of American Rails, and the depression 
in Home Railway securities. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the weekly traffic returns were generally favour- 
able, and in some cases decidedly good, Home Rails 
have further declined and the market for the moment 
seems quite disorganised, there being a decided 
inclination on the part of holders of these securities 
to realise. Prices picked up a little yesterday, but 
it is doubtful if the rally can be maintained in 
face of the pressure to sell. There can be no 
doubt that the criticisms of the financial licy 
of our railroad companies, to which we referred 
last week, have been seriously noticed, and the 
promised official statements by way of defence are 
awaited with interest. The North British declared a 
dividend at the rate of 1} per cent. on the Deferred 
Stock, being 4 per cent. more than last year; this was 
about up to expectations. The unfavourable return of 
the New York Associated Banks caused a slight set- 
back in American Rails at the beginning of the week, 
but the market subsequently developed strength, hopes 
of an early termination of the anthracite miners’ strike 
helping to maintain the bullish tendency. On Thurs- 
day, however, the upward movement was checked by 
the increasing monetary stringency, and at the time of 
writing the market is dull. 


The directors of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad declared a semi-annual dividend on the 
Common Stock of 3} per cent., with an extra dividend 
of 4 per cent.; also a dividend of 34 per cent. on the 
Preferred Stock. The directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway have authorised the issue of $42,500,000 
additional Common Stock, to which the shareholders 
have the right to subscribe at par, the rights being 
estimated as worth about $4 a share. here was 
a fair amount of business passing in Consols, but 
the price has moved within narrow limits and 
little change is shown on the week. A feature 
of the foreign market was the buoyancy of South 
American Stocks, which are just now receiving a 
good deal of support from the Continent. The settle- 
ment in South African shares showed no increase in the 
speculative position for the rise, and continuation rates 
were practically the same as last account. The Rand 
output for August is satisfactory, 162.750 ozs. against 
149,179 ozs. in July, but it had no effect upon prices. 
There is a sagging tendency in this section in the 
absence of support. Consols 93-3. Bank rate 3 per 
cent. (6 February). ‘ 


THE BOER TERMS. 


ON 23 August we wrote: ‘‘ we are bound to regard 

the presence of the Boer Generals in this country 
as evidence of their intention to give loyal assistance 
to the Colonial Office” in the settlement of the late 
Republics. In the White-book which Mr. Chamberlain 
has published with such commendable promptitude 
the Boer Generals have afforded us incontrovertible 
proof that the misgivings which we then expressed 
were only too well founded. On that same day the 
Boer Generals dispatched from the Hague a list of the 
eleven ‘principal subjects” which they desired to 
discuss with Mr. Chamberlain. Among these subjects 
were included requests for a ‘‘ complete amnesty ” for 
all British subjects who had fought for the Boers ; the 
recognition of foreigners who had obtained burgher 
rights since the outbreak of the war, as entitled 
to the same pprivileges as genuine burghers ; 
the ‘‘reinstatement of the officials of the late 
Republics in the Service, or their compensation for loss 
of office”; the rescission of the annexation of the 
south-east corner of the Transvaal to Natal; payment 
‘‘of the lawful obligations of the late Republics in- 
cluding those incurred during the war”; to say 
nothing of such lesser matters as the formal admission 
of the Dutch language to equality with English, and 
the payment by the British taxpayer of compensation 
for all the private property of the Boers destroyed by 
the British troops, in whatever circumstances, in 
the territories of the late Republics. Collectively the 
proposals of the three Generals constituted, as Mr. 
Chamberlain observed, an “ entirely new agreement ”, 
containing proposals ‘‘some of which were rejected at 
the Conferences at Pretoria ; while others, which were 
not even mentioned on that occasion would certainly not 
have been accepted at any time by His Majesty’s 
Government”. Upon receiving Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
fusal to reopon the discussion of the Terms of Peace, 
which had been accepted by both parties three months 
before, the Boer Generals wrote again to ask if they 
might discuss the same subjects not as “‘ negotiators 
or contracting parties on behalf of those Republics”, 
but as “‘ subjects of His Majesty seeking for clemency”. 
In acting thus they justified their persistency by the 
irrelevant argument that ‘‘in deciding to accept the 
Terms of Surrender we relied on the assurances given 
us both by Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener that in so 
doing we would not be debarred from seeking, as 
subjects, to obtain from His Majesty, or His Majesty’s 
Government, due consideration of all matters which 
we deemed detrimentally to affect the interests, 
welfare, and rights of our fellow subjects in the 
new colonies”. To this new application, a very 
characteristic specimen of Boer diplomacy, Mr. 
Chamberlain replied mildly that he was ‘under 
the impression that both Lord Milner and Lord 
Kitchener considered the terms then arranged by 
them as final”. In any case he could only see 
the Boer Generals upon their giving a formal assur- 
ance that they would not raise any question ‘‘ incon- 
sistent with the settlement arrived at in Pretoria”. In 
the face of this second refusal the Boer Generals finally 
accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s conditions, preambling as 
follows :—‘‘ Seeing that for the present your Excel- 
lency’s resolve remains unaltered, and forced by the 
circumstances in which we are placed, we are prepared 
to give the required formal assurance that we submit 
ourselves to the conditions imposed on us not to raise 
any subject, in the personal interview to be accorded us 
by your Excellency, which according to your Excel- 
lency’s letter to us of the 28th ultimo, you hold to be 
inconsistent with the terms of surrender agreed to at 
Pretoria.” 

The particulars of the interview, which took place on 
5 September, deserve to be studied in their entirety, as 
they are recorded in the White-book. The complaints of 
the Boer Generals turned out to be trivial enough. They 
were merely an excuse for putting forward the pro- 
posals which Mr. Chamberlain had ruled out. The 
aliegations of bad faith against Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Milner were promptly disposed of. There were 
two cases in which relief was rightly sought. In 
one, restitution was promised; in the other inquiry 
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was at once set on foot, with the result that General 
Botha was informed by letter three days afterwards 
that the proceedings in question—the trial of cer- 
tain persons for shooting a Mr. Moseley—had been 
stopped some time ago by Lord Milner himself. General 
Botha’s objection to the inclusion of members of the 
National Scouts in the Repatriation Commissions, and 
to the general composition of these commissions, 
and his fear that powers of compulsory purchase 
would be used by the Transvaal Government 
to oust the Boers from their farms, were natural 
enough, and the explanations thus elicited from 
Mr. Chamberlain on these points will be useful both in 
England and South Africa. So vast a process of recon- 
struction as that which is now in progress in South 
Africa could not be executed without revealing some 
grounds for misunderstanding and complaint. We 
may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that these 
complaints should have been so trivial in themselves 
and so easily disposed of. 

But what is really remarkable is the attitude of 
mind in which the Boer Generals approached the 
Imperial Government. It is the audacious concep- 
tion of the proposals embodied in the preliminary 
correspondence, the thinly veiled defiance, and the 

rpetually recurring note of mental reservation under- 
ying both the text of the correspondence and the 
spoken words recorded by the shorthand writer, that 
give the interview its real significance. This aspect 
of the transaction can only be understood by those 
who have read the text of the White-book ; 
and for this reason it is a document that merits the 
closest attention. Nor is this all. If these three men, 
whom we may justly regard as the most capable and 
intelligent of the Boer people, have formed such ideas 


as these, what must be the ideas of the rank and file of 


those burghers whom we are now restoring to their 
homes? These letters, written under the influence of 
the, Boer refugees in the comfortable atmosphere of 
continental hospitality, and these uncouth speeches 
blurted out in the presence of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, afford a revelation of the 
Boer mind which is as unsavoury as it is oppor- 
tune. This is the real lesson of the Conference. Will 
the English public learn it? Wecan scarcely hope that 
they will profit by it more than they have profited by 
similar revelations in the past. But of this we are very 
sure. If they do not quickly learn the lesson which it 
teaches, they will one day have bitter cause to regret the 
mixture of contempt and good nature with which they 
have persisted in treating the Boers up to the 
present. Take the matter of the oath of allegiance, 
one of the subjects incidentally discussed by Mr. 
Chamberlain at the Conference. At the request of 
these very Boer Generals a declaration was substituted 
for the oath of allegiance in the case of returning 

risoners. It appears from what was said that Lord 

ilner in effect told General Botha that there was no 
practical reason for substituting a declaration in place 
of the oath. Lord Milner was absolutely right. The 
Boer Generals themselves declared that a declaration 
would be just as sacred to their fellow burghers as an 
oath. On their own showing therefore the burghers 
would gain nothing by the changed form of words. 
Then why make it? The burghers were accustomed 
to take an oath of allegiance to their own Republic. 
Why should they object to pledge their allegiance 
to the English Crown in the same manner? The 
explanation is as simple as ominous. The oath im- 
plies a religious sanction, the declaration only a civil 
compact. e character of the Boer is such that he 
has no scruple in repudiating a civil compact however 
definite—as is shown by this very attempt of the 
Boer Generals to reopen the terms of peace, to 
which they set their hands only three months ago— 


‘but he has a regard for the sanctity of a religious 


pledge. The object, therefore, which the Boer Generals 
sought to obtain, and did obtain in spite of Lord 
Milner’s protest, was to set the main body of the 
Boer prisoners free from a pledge of loyalty en- 
forced by the sanction which the experience of a 
century shows to be the only sanction that exercises any 


_ binding force upon the Boer conscience. In plain words 


the Boer prisoners go back to South Africa free, so far 


as their own moral sense is concerned, to take up arms 
against the Crown of England, if, and when, a con- 
venient opportunity should arise. Add to this the fact 
which has been attested by Sir George Goldie (to men- 
tion only one out of many witnesses) that the majority 
of the Boer prisoners have never admittted that they 
were beaten in fair fight. In their own phrase they 
were ‘‘overweighted by numbers”; or they attribute 
their defeat to the blunders of their leader, or the 
treachery of the natives. 

The Boers ask us to keep rigorously to our 
promises of generous treatment and of a liberal 
Constitution. We are quite ready to do so; but 
they must understand that they have no right to 
complain of our failing to fulfil these promises, if 
by their own acts and words they make it impos- 
sible for us to carry out our intentions. We made 
these promises on the understanding that the Boers 
were ready to become part of the Empire, and to 
cast in their lot with us. As a matter of fact these 
Boer Generals have told the Afrikanders in the Cape 
Colony, and the Boer sympathisers on the Continent of 
Europe, a precisely opposite story. The Generals must 
not come here to ask us for treatment that is only 
suitable to loyal subjects of the Crown, and at the same 
time make arrangements to play a rdle on the Continent 
of Europe, and in the United States of America, which 
could only be undertaken by an avowed enemy of 
England. 


THE GERMAN ARMY. 


("8 War Minister, our Commander-in-Chief and 
some other officers have set forth to study 
mimic war in Germany by invitation of the Kaiser. We 
doubt if the visit will inflame popular imagination as 
much as some of the portentous leader writers would 
have us believe. The methods of the German army, its 
organisation, tactics, and system of administration are 
perfectly well known to many officers in this country. 
There is probably no man who has passed through our 
Staff College during the last ten or fifteen years without 
seeing that army at work. Many are personally familiar 
with its officers ; its drill and dress have been imitated 
by us ad nauseam. Every year reports on foreign 
manceuvres, including a specially voluminous one from 
Germany, are compiled, printed, and pigeon-holed with 
a devotion and regularity that is pathetic. The Kaiser 
knows all this as well as we do, and his motive in ex- 
tending hospitality to us was not we may be sure to 
educate our leaders. So shrewd a ruler knows how to 
temper the virulence of the press he controls by 
personal acts of courtesy, which will prevent the 
situation becoming unduly strained, but are as per- 
fectly appreciated by his subjects as they are by us 
on this side of the North Sea. The campaign of 
slander is over for the time being. The army which 
was reprobated by every journal in Germany during 
the war must now to make things pleasant again, be 
conciliated, and so the order of the day is changed, and 
good fellowship is to replace insult and caricature. 

The Germans are not our friends, and at present 
are not likely to be; though the hostility to us is not 
the result of any sentimental feeling of dislike, or of 
passions outraged and kept in subjection : it is rather 
from a mistaken view that our material interests are 
antagonistic, that we are rivals in the struggle for 
existence, competitors in commerce, opponents not by 
tradition, race, or personal animosity, but by force of 
circumstances. Germany believes that we stand across 
her path, and with but the faintest attempts at dis- 
claimer deliberately is building up a navy to meet us 
where alone we are open to her blows. If our officers go 
to Germany as guests they nevertheless go to learn from 
an enemy who mistakes her own and our true interests. 
And what it may be asked are they likely to carry 
away that will be of permanent benefit? Little in 
all probability so far as all but our war minister 
and the very highest of our generals are con- 
cerned. They,will see soldiers of considerably better 
physique than our own, carrying the packs they would 
be expected to carry in war, and covering distances 
under the burden with an ease and freedom that we 
may look for in vain from our battalions. They will 
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be shown artillery not by any means so picturesque or 
so spick and span as are our batteries but equally 
efficient for war, with guns at least as good, with 
equipments as serviceable, and with gunners as well 
versed in their duties. And they wiil we trust realise 
that what they see will only be a minute fraction of 
what there is in existence. Drill and tactics will be in 
all essentials the same as they are at Okehampton or 
Aldershot or for the matter of that at Chalons or in 
Austria. For all nations have copied the German 
artillery, and were guided by the lessons of 1870. 
The cavalry will not ride as well perhaps as 
ours, but the horses will be better trained, and the 
manceuvring power of all bodies greater than a squadron 
infinitely better. And so on. Some small detail of 
drill or equipment may be found better than ours. It 
will very likely be hailed as a new form of military 
salvation, tried, reported on, and possibly adopted after 
some years. In some minor feature we may be thought 
in advance of our neighbours. Then there will be 
jubilation and _ self-congratulation and reassurance. 
But such trifles do not win campaigns, or organise 
victories. What the executive officer is likely to note 
is of comparatively small moment. There are so many 
obstacles to any considerable or valuable changes being 
effected in our equipment or training that they are not 
likely to make much difference to us. Besides we have 
copied the Germans so much already that we must have 
well nigh exhausted possibilities in that direction. We 
might indeed make a note of and imitate a character- 
istic to be found there that will not encourage us. The 
soldiers of the Kaiser wear precisely the same uniform 
to-day as they did when they conquered France more 
than thirty years ago. Coats, hats, and boots are 
identical. The Germans have their attention too fully 
occupied with essentials, to care about unimportant 
details as to buttons, and collars, and badges. What 
was good enough in 1870 will be good enough to-day, 
while petty changes cost money, are irritating and 
confusing, waste time, energy, and thought. If our 
army is to learn from Germany it is by the imitation of 
businesslike and practical methods, such as we do 
not exhibit when we chase the shadow and let 
the substance go. Let the Kaiser’s guests re- 
flect not on what they see but on what they do 
not see. They will be shown the machine working 
at full speed. Let them inquire and remember how 
the component parts were got together, how fashioned, 
how kept serviceable. Let them find out who designs 
the machine, who guides it, who adapts it to the task 
in hand. The German army is the most perfect in the 
world, and is not only in numbers, but in general readi- 
ness and efficiency for European warfare immeasurably 
superior to our own. Yet in 1806 was fought Jena, and 
Prussia in apparently hopeless ruin lay at the feet of 
Napoleon; and a few years later the British forces 
on se Wellington were as the avenging angels on the 
heels of the armies of France. What causes were and 
are at work to make one army progress towards and 
maintain well-nigh unexampled efficiency, and another 
lose ground not in numbers only, but in relative effi- 
ciency? We may put on one side the question of con- 
scription ; we have enough to deal with in the present 
article without a reference to that; but how is it that 
with all our experience behind us we could so grossly 
have mismanaged our affairs as we have done during 
some of our recent wars? The reply, for those who 
nave studied the question, is simple enough. It will be 
obvious to any of the Kaiser’s guests who take pains 
to look below the surface and examine causes not 


results. The Germans have worked their army as a | 


business concern. Those who have been and are in the 
most responsible positions in their army are their most 
intellectual men: the men who have studied their pro- 
fession: the men who have given evidence of brain 
— : the best educated, the most knowledgeable men. 

ey have legislated to have thoughtful men in charge 
of the army’s interests, men who know their profession 
and its needs. With us it has been quite different. A 
man might receive quick promotion;because he was a 
guardsman, and in due time would rise to influential 
positions by virtue of the bias in his favour brought 
about by special rules as to promotion. That is a 
thing of the past, but the leader of a border foray or 


a successful skirmish or two in a savage campaign 
may still, and often does, rise to responsible positions 
with little or no other recommendations in his favour. 
No intellectual equipment, little knowledge, brain power 
which would, save for the happy chance, have failed to 
help him out of the ruck—such often are his qualifica- 
tions. Consequently our leaders have often attained 
their positions more by good fortune than any actual 
superiority of merit, and the wisest heads have. not 
always been at the helm. A system at variance with 
good sense has in consequence grown up, and come 
to be regarded as normal, and an able man has 
before now found himself so much in antagonism to 
it that his abilities have been paralysed. In our 
reat business concerns, in the German army, and 
in those newer organisations, such as the Japanese, 
which have secured efficiency by copying not its details 
but its principles, an absolutely different method of 
administration has been at work. Officers have been 
encouraged to study, and those who have exhibited 
intellectual ability have been rewarded because of 
their intellectual superiority. Behind the well-drilled 
battalions, the skilfully planned operations, the business- 
like readiness and precision which our officers will 
admire at the manceuvres lie the minds of the great 
General Staff. An unseen force is at work, and has 
been industriously engaged for years, in perfecting the 
machinery which glides along with deceptive facility. 
Arrangements are carefully thought out, means are 
exactly adjusted to ends, the right thing is done in the 
way most calculated to ensure success. There is in 
a word good organisation everywhere—the result not of 
haphazard, impromptu efforts, but of well tried ex- 
pedients, proved best in oft-repeated trials. There 
is no hurry, no hesitation, no waste of power, because 
people know what they want to do and how to do it. 
The German service is conducted by professionals, 
as sure of their touch and strength as is he who 
makes his livi by any business, be it billiards 
or soldiering. Our needs are not the same as those 
of Germany. We are not compelled by our natural 
situation to keep up huge establishments, and train 
men to fight in hundreds of thousands on the fields of 
Europe. We have no use for hundreds of squadrons 
equipped to charge and ride down the similarly trained 
horsemen of our next door neighbour. But we do 
need a ‘‘ thinking staff” in our army, we do require to 
attract brains to our army, to keep them in it. To 
employ the best intellects we have to plan possible 
expeditions and campaigns, collate and digest intel- 
ligence as to foreign countries with which we are 
thrown, or may be thrown, into collision. We want to 
attach more value to education, and by rewarding those 
who study incite others to do the same. We need to 
train our cadets to become well educated, capable 
officers, and our officers in due time to develop into 
Generals of full knowledge and capable of instructing 
others. This can only be done by making the game 
worth the candle, and convincing an officer that some 
sacrifice of pleasure, luxury, and idleness in youth is 
compensated for by assured advancement as he grows 
older. That is how efficiency is attained by the 
Kaiser. The ‘‘ Prussian” Collar, and the ‘* Pickel- 
haube”, even the lances in the front rank of the heavy 
cavalry, have comparatively little to do with it. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


ROFESSOR DEWAR’S Presidential Address may 

be described we suppose as an account of the 
search for absolute zero, though it is not always 
known by those who have heard of the liquefac- 
tion and solidification of air or of hydrogen that 
this highly abstract zero is the objective of the 
philosopher’s experiments. But interesting though 


the history of the search was, as described by one 


of the most distinguished men who have taken 
in this wonderful voyage of scientific discovery, it is 
surpassed in importance by Professor Dewar’s exordium 


. on the defects in education, general training, and special- 


ised equipment for scientific work, which are a t 
the most serious disadvantages with which British 
tradeand manufactures are hampered in the competition 
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with other nations. It is remarkable that a man like 
Professor Dewar, whose intellect is devoted to the 
most abstract and refined of scientific problems, should 
have deferred speaking on the subject of which he is the 
most eminent authority until he had expressed in scath- 
ing and contemptuous terms his opinion of that want 
of education which is our bane in every department of 
the national life, and which more than any other cause 
threatens our industrial supremacy. No country in the 
world has produced a greater number of men of 
exceptional intellect than have been produced in our 
own. Society has been transformed by scientific dis- 
coveries and our men of genius hdve usually been 
the pioneers. Nations who have borrowed our results 
are now utilising them with a success which is as 
astonishing as it is alarming, and we have become un- 
easily conscious that in the practical application of our 
knowledge we are falling behind some of our youngest 
competitors. Professor Dewar told again that well- 
known history of the production of drugs, perfumes, 
and colouring matters from coal tars which has now 
become a German monopoly. These products were 
discovered in Britain: why were they driven out of 
the field? Professor Dewar said he would give it 
in a word—want of education. The colours made 
here were driven out of the field by better colours 
made in Germany. Our capital, and our brains, 
were so driven out of the field, though the whole 
thing had been originated here, because Germany had 
trained an army of average men highly qualified to 
follow up and work out the original discoveries of our 
men of genius. It is plodding ordinary ability with a 
high general education, such as our educated classes do 
not possess, leading up to a consummate scientific 
training, that accounts for Germany’s success. It is 
want of education amongst employers and workmen, the 
failure of our schools to turn out, and our manufacturers 
to demand, men of the kind that Germany has trained in 
multitudes, which explain our loss of some valuable 
industries and our precarious hold upon others. We 
are intellectually so far behind that Professor Dewar 
believes at least two generations will be required 
before the British average intellect can be raised by 
an intelligently directed system of education to the level 
of the methodised and disciplined German intellect. It 
is the average intellect that must be raised by diffused 
education if the ideas of men of genius are to fructify 
and be turned to-national and general use. 

We do not remember any other instance of a Presi- 
dent of the British Association deliberately coming 
down from his high scientific altitudes to deliver a 
practical homily so straight and direct to the ‘‘ un- 
disciplined and unmethodised ” intellect of the British 
employer and workman and the British citizen in 

eneral. He referred to the good fortune of Professor 

yndall whoaddressed the Association at Belfast ‘‘ when 
a grand scientific idea was fructifying the whole domain 
of scientific thought ” and deplored that he had no such 
opportunity. Professor Dewar’s subject, notwithstand- 
ing the vistas of changes in our conceptions of material 
things which it opens up cannot claim to have the in- 
terest that belongs to a great unifying scientific con- 
ception like that of evolution. But at least he has a 
special privilege in being able from his position as 
President of the British Association to speak to the 
nation at a crisis in its intellectual and material for- 
tunes. If the problem before it now is not one of pure 
thought, affecting scientific, religious, moral and social 
conceptions, it is only secondary to them inasmuch as 
it involves material interests of extreme importance to 
our national life. A nation like an individual may be 
poor and honest but on the whole it is better to be rich 
and honest, and there does not seem: to be much moral 
advantage to be gained from an impoverished England 
with declining commerce and manufactures. Professor 
Dewar reminded his audience that the Prince Consort 
forty-three years ago urged from the Presidential chair 
the claims of science, as he himself was doing on 
Wednesday, and he declared that it is our national 
neglect of the advice then given which has made us 
lose ground “which it will take even this nation’s 

lendid reserves of individual initiative to recover”. 

e do not think that at the present moment a scientific 
man of Professor Dewar’s eminence speaking from the 


chair of the Association need regret that he is able 
at once to discharge his conscience of a duty towards 
science and towards his country. . 

It would be rank philistinism to.remark as an 
objection that Professor Dewar does not connect his 
researches with any specific practical result. The non- 
appreciativeness of the value of theoretical work is 
a measure of our obliviousness of the importance 
of science ultimately on practical discoveries, inven- 
tions, and applications. But certain wide conceptions 
are disclosed in the President’s conclusions as to 
the results of the power to obtain temperatures 
approaching within thirteen degrees of absolute 
zero. It will enable the properties and behaviour of 
matter to be studied under entirely novel conditions, 
and already this has had an interesting result on the 
theories of matter. Experiment shows the greater 
cohesion of matter at these low temperatures. But 
according to the theory that the aggregation of mole- 
cules depends on their vibration, there ought to be dis- 
integration instead of greater cohesion at excessively 
low temperatures when the vibrations have slowed 
down. So far therefore support is given to Lord 
Kelvin’s theory of the aggregation of particles of bodies 
according to the Newtonian law of gravitation. Some 
of the more specific results, as the decreased intensity 
of the photographic action of light, and the increased 
electric conductivity of metals at excessively low tem- 
peratures, may have an important bearing on practical 
science in the future. Of the numerous examples 
given by the President of the effects of low tempera- 
tures on organic life such as bacteria and seeds, the 
most suggestive is the fact that many micro-organisms 
can be exposed to the temperature of liquid air for six 
months without any appreciable loss of vitality, 
although at such a temperature the ordinary chemical 
processes of the cell must cease. This is the most in- 
teresting distinction that we have seen noticed between 
vital and chemical processes. ‘‘ At such a temperature 
the cells cannot be said to be either alive or dead in the 
ordinary acceptation of these words. It is a new and 
hitherto unobtained condition of living matter—a third 
state.” Of the bearing of all these facts and many 
others, as for example the facilities afforded for the 
examination of the typhoid organism at the temperature 
of liquid air, no more can be predicted than can ever 
be of the first results of research. Time alone shows 
what practical applications can be made of them. But 
always from the triumph over such difficulties as those 
overcome by the President and his predecessors there 
is gain in skill and knowledge of experimental methods 
which are invaluable even if no immediate practical 
results are obtained. Such extraordinary experiments 
as those made with so much success by the President 
may be compared with physical and mental exercises 
which, though they do not result in an immediate 
specific piece of work, make the man a more perfect 
instrument for doing man’s work. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION AND BUSINESS. 


77 we large volumes, making in all over a thousand 

pages, and dealing with the subject of education 
in the United States of America, have been issued by 
the Board of Education. Mr. Sadler in these special 
reports on education seems to be making a tour of the 
world, and from none of the countries he has visited has 
he returned with a more miscellaneous freight than from 
the States—not even from Germany which is the mother 
country of educational theories to America. It is 
Germany however of the business world, of scientific 
and practical education directed to the end and aim of 
commercial competition and supremacy, by which the 
States have been attracted. In earlier days it was 
England ; the elementary and secondary schools and 
the Universities were modelled on those of England, and 
they might be briefly described as embodying the ideal 
of as limited an elementary education as possible for 
the poor, and véry little but classics for those who 
had any pretensions to be educated. It was the pres- 
sure of business that led America to revise its ideals. 
America and Germany were alike in this that they 
i intended to be amongst the leading commercial nations. 
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These volumes show that with all the talk about socio- 
logical and ethical and cultural aims in education the 
aim of the leading educational theorists in America 
at present is directed towards a system which will 
make the American man the finest commercial in- 
strument in the world. The American ideal is to 
make America the leader in all the departments of 

ractical life, and the education of the young American 
is to be directed mainly to that end. To do things, to 
be observant and quick of eye, to be ingenious in con- 
trivance, to be clever in manipulating all kinds of 
material from early years in order that school life may 
by a graded process lead up to the actual business 
of life, is the system which American educationists 
are most intent on establishing for the budding 
American intellect. There are advocates of the 
old classical drill but they are a diminishing quantity ; 
and the universities are making wide their gates to 
admit the new classes of pupils who are being educated 
in the reformed secondary schools. In these volumes 
are to be found elaborate descriptions of those schools, 
and of the technical and commercial colleges established 
to fill up the gaps between the secondary schools and 
the, as yet, only partially remodelled universities. 
Those whom the Americans call the ‘‘ surname ” men— 
men sufficiently notable for the prefix Mr. to be dropped 
—the Napoleons of wealth and industry (and it seems 
there are twenty of these recognised leaders of public 
opinion) have made no secret of their view that for the 
purpose of producing the kind of ‘‘live” men that 
American enterprise wants the universities are worse 
than useless—they are positively a hindrance. These 
men it appears entered on business at an average age of 
sixteen years and a half and were “‘ unifying themselves 
with their future calling” so early. 

This is a phrase partly rhetorical partly pedantic, 
as much American pedagogic writing is, meaning 
that education must give the young an eagerness and 
not a distaste for their future career. r. Carnegie 
and Mr. Clews—or we ought to say Carnegie and 
Clews—are of opinion that college education as it 
exists is fatal to success in the business world. 
For law, medicine ‘‘ and that sort of thing” college 
education is all right but in business ‘‘the college 
education is all wrong”. Mr. Clews explains why : 
“*The successful man in money affairs is the man 
who has started as an office boy, and who gets the 
education of keenness and practical knowledge that 
comes from early contact with business men. e has 
his natural sharpness and originality, and the edge of it 
is not dulled by ideas and theories of life entirely out of 
harmony with his occupation”. This sort of opinion is 
the clue to the extraordinary gifts that have been made 
by wealthy men in America to Universities and Colleges 
for the purpose of creating institutions which shall train 
the kind of man for whom America has use, and not the 
kind of man for whom the use is more or less limited. 
Since 1890 over twenty-two million eight hundred 
thousand pounds have been given for educational 
—— by rich men, who have generally given 
or what they approve and not for what they 
do not approve, as may be easily imagined. The 
trend of educational ideas in America is put very 
well by a writer who is an able representative of the 
modern view of what the university ought to be. He 
says ‘‘ The whole drift of present educational thinking 
is to produce the efficient man—the man related by 
forceful deeds to the world without. The newer educa- 
tion has set itself to produce the man who will do. 
Said my friend a professor who is not quite in harmony 
with the new movement ‘ There is absolutely nothing 
left of the old serenity of thought which found its enjoy- 
ment in the contemplation of its own acquisitions. 
Everywhere they are grinding an axe to go out and do 
something’. And the professor’s scorn was the 
harbinger of anew era. The ‘ degeneration’ is not so 
universal as he pictures it : but the revolution is in pro- 
cess. It is part of a large uplift which has a coherence 
anda force beyond what man has intentionally put into 
it. It belongs to a wide revolutionary movement which 
is underneath society and will go on”. Elsewhere 
he lays stress on the fact that a new spirit is character- 
ising college officials who are appearing more and more 
in the réle of business men. ‘‘The new president of 


old hyper-conservative Yale studies railroads, comes to 
stand as an international authority on those broad and 
strenuous business questions, and goes to his high 
office from the chair of economics. President Harper, 
of Chicago University formerly Professor of Hebrew 
at Yale, combines the shrewdness of the Wall Street 
speculator and the president of a bank, swaying the 
‘captains’ and higher than captains of industry by 
his ability. There is demonstrably something abroad 
relating all departments to practicability. It bridges 
unexpected chasms. The Egyptologist is a man of 
affairs. The Greek or theology instructor becomes a 
financial manager.” 

State Universities are being founded everywhere 
embodying these views of education as a process 
of turning out men whose mental and moral 
discipline has been supplied by the teaching of sub- 
jects directly related to all departments of business, 
and of professional and civic life. It is advocated on 
the ground that intellectual and moral culture can be 
obtained from any subject thoroughly studied, at the 
same time that the efficient practical man is bred who 
is equipped as a highly trained citizen for all the pur- 
poses of modern life. This conception at any rate brings 
the question before the public in a much more intelligible 
manner than the exaggerated use of book-teaching in 
subjects which are remote from the ordinary life of the 
children’s parents. In America there is undoubtedly a 
more vivid interest in education throughout all classes 
of the people than there is in England. It is seen to 
be related to personal and national success much more 
clearly there than it is here. More municipal interest 
is shown in it. The elementary and the secondary 
schools, both free, are under the control of a Committee 
of the Town Council, a feature which is reproduced for 
the first time in our present Education Bill. Those 
people who cannot understand how there can be 
popular interest in education without School Boards as 
we know them, should be informed that in America 
there is no body for elementary education existing 
detached from every other part of the educational 
system as there is in England. The Americans are in 
the full tide of theories of education which apparently 
reverse the older conceptions. The more remote from 
ordinary life education was, the more valuable it was 
considered to be, according to those conceptions, as an 
intellectual and moral discipline. This is quite passion- 
ately denied by American educationists. They are 
indignant that their aim should be supposed to be mere 
money making! They hold that business, which may 
engage all the higher intellectual faculties and develop 
all sides of character, should no longer be considered as 
an inferior sphere of activity to the so-called intellectual 
professions. The highest aim of man is to realise his 
faculties in acts, and the education that enables him to 
do this is the best. If their kind of education is not 
to be given they insist that the bulk of people must 
remain uneducated, as the classical curriculum is not 
only not available for them but would be by no means 
suitable for their purpose. It is a democratic education 
not an exclusive one, and the claim for it is not merely 
that it is an alternative but that it is superior in pure 
educational results. That may be the honest opinion 
of educational theorists in America where enthusiasts 
abound. They express them in the American style 
which we are warned often expresses a great deal more 
than the writer means. The Commercial High School, 
wrote one of them, “‘ is based on principles eternal, and 
is a product of the heart universal”. But the popular 
demand for practical education has really arisen from 
the ambition of the Americans to beat each other and 
the world in commerce and industry. That kind of 
education is the instrument they want, and we do not 
see how any nation, to defend itself against them, can 
remain superior or indifferent to it. But—a man is 
worn out at thirty-two in Chicago. 


RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 


\cnow, like very many of the greater Germans 

of the last two hundred years, had in him a large 
strain of Jewish blood. His genius, however, asso- 
ciated him not with those beautiful and _ sterile 
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«‘dreamers of the Ghetto” over whom Zangwill has 
made us laugh and weep, but with the shrewd and sane 
statesmen and philanthropists, scientific investigators 
and commercial magnates of the race. He was essen- 
tially practical, material, Baconian, assigning to every- 
thing values in terms of its usefulness in adding to 
human comfort, human progress and human happiness. 
{n science and in politics his work was based on the 
same principles ; on a close, resolute grasp of the ma- 
terial fact, on a deep distrust of the high-sounding 
phrase. In science, the microscope, the case-book ; 
in politics, the death rates, the poor rates—these 
were the weapons with which he confounded vague 
theorists and impractical or interested wsionaries. His 
methods did not make him a favourite of established 
rulers, of those who preferred anodynes to reforms, 
suave consolation to radical treatment. But his reso- 
lute confidence in his own integrity, his huge achieve- 
ment in actual work, and the plain sincerity of the man 
gradually brought him the respect of all Germany in 
politics, and the gratitude of the whole modern world in 
science. 

At an early period in his scientific career, Virchow 
began to devote himself to the study of disease, and it 
was as a pathologist that he gained his great reputation. 
Like all advances in science, the work of Virchow was 
the direct descendant of earlier work. For a long time 
disease had been regarded as a peculiar influence, or 
emanation, some mysterious entity that laid hold of 
the body from without. Physicians were content with 
empirical or even metaphysical treatment of it, and had 
not troubled to trace the natural history of the disease 
itself. In the meantime, the labours of Schwann and of 
others had shown that the tissues of the body were com- 
posed of vital units, called cells, little semi-independent 
blobs of protoplasm associated in colonies. The micro- 
scopic anatomy of the healthy body was being investi- 
gated on these lines, with anew minuteness and anewaim, 
under the inspiration of this ‘‘ cellular theory”. A few 
writers had approached diseased tissues in the same 
fashion, but it was Virchow’s great achievement to apply 
the ‘‘ cellular theory” to disease in the minutest fashion. 
He showed in detail, tissue by tissue, disease by disease, 
that the appearances of a pathological organ could be 
explained as disordered cellular growth, as due to infil- 
trations and proliferations of cells, and that they were 
as definite in their origin and history as the cells of 
normal, healthy bodies. The old, vague theories were 
instantly swept away, and, following Virchow’s lead, 
the new generation of investigators began to study 
diseases by precisely the methods which had been suc- 
cessful with healthy tissues. It was soon found that 
diseases were no lawless, unnatural caprices of malign 
fate, but manifestations of the life of protoplasm as 
simple and direct as are the bodies of animals and 
plants. 

In a sense, the germ-theory of disease (which 
may be said to have had Pasteur and Virchow for its 
parents) was a Hegelian higher unity, reconciling 
those contradictories—the old emanation or influ- 
ence theory and the new cellular theory. For the 
germs of disease, the spores and bacilli, were the 
mysterious emanations, intruding on the body from 
without, and the toxins that they formed within the 
body made a circulating influence, poisoning the 
remotest ends of the organism far from the local centre 
of disease. In describing a disease, as we know it 
now, it is often difficult to avoid the language and 
sometimes even the ideas of the days before Virchow: 
but the old words have acquired definite and exact 
implications, and, instead of darkening counsel, serve 
to illuminate it. 

Virchow gave a large portion of his time and his 
talents to the practical service of his country. When 
he was reaching distinction as a young lecturer at the 
University of Berlin he was sent by the Government to 
investigate an outbreak of typhus fever in Silesia. In his 
report, he allowed the sane intelligence of the scientific 
student to outrun the diplomatic reticence necessary to 
a successful government official. He set down the 
rapid progress of the,outbreak to the poverty and 
miserable condition of the people, and, instead of 
advocating a distribution of drugs and good advice, he 
urged the immediate necessity of wholesale social 


reform. This took him straight into the whirl of politics, 
and the young scientific man became an idol of the 
people. Had he been an empty-headed vapourer, his 
downfall would have been speedy, for the University of 
Berlin soon got rid of a young lecturer who was also a 
radical politician. But he was at once offered a pro- 
fessorship at Wiirzburg, and, after a few years’ devotion 
to scientific work there, his fame became so great that 
he was recalled to Berlin as Professor of Pathology. 
At Berlin he stayed for the rest of his life, continuously 
working at science, and spreading his great reputation 
still further. At Berlin, however, he returned to 
politics, and for the rest of his life, was the most active 
member of the municipality, and had a leading share in 
starting and fostering that sanitary and social policy 
which has done so much for the people of the German 
imperial capital. In the larger politics of the Empire, 
he took an even more important part, and became 
almost the founder and leader of the Freisinnige party. 
In Germany as in this country the watchwords and 
theories of the Radicals of the mid-century are now a 
little blown on, and Virchow in later life followed the 
tendency of his age by mitigating his zeal against 
imperialism, militarism and so forth, and by modifying 
the ardour of his words when dealing with established 
monarchies and religions. Moreover, the individualistic 
theories of his youth were difficult to reconcile with the 
Solidarismus to which the later Radicals turned. But 
he never modified that ardent and sane patriotism 
which consisted in using every weapon of political 
pressure and of scientific knowledge to raise the 
standard of life, of intelligence and of happiness among 
his fellow men. 


MEMORIES OF OLDER LONDON. 
lll. 


1* the old days the theatre was the cheapest of 
rational amusements, and gave harmless enter- 
tainment to many who might otherwise have been less 
profitably employed. The leading theatres were close 
to the clubs and dining houses, so indolence conspired 
with appreciation of the drama. Five shillings was 
the price of a stall: it was left, I believe, for Sir Squire 
Bancroft to discover that the charge could be doubled 
with impunity. You threw away your cigar at the 
Raleigh next door, or at the Junior round the corner 
and strolled to the Haymarket. It was half-price 
after nine, you paid your half-crown and had 
as much as you wanted for your money. In 
those days there was an enticing variety in the 
playbills and always a lively farce to wind up with. 
Buckstone and the Haymarket are inseparably asso- 
ciated. There must have been a certain magnetism 
in his sturdy figure and good humoured face, for 
I never could realise his talent as a comedian. But 
he had caught the ear and eye of the house, and his 
humour was taken for granted. Perhaps there was 
an unsuspected subtlety of art, for, like Keeley, with 
his broad stare, he could act stupidity or dulness to 
perfection. In ‘‘Our American Cousin”, for example, 
there was not much in his sniffing at a girl’s head and 
saying ‘‘ How nice your hair do smell, Mary!” but 
the sentiment was always greeted with shouts 
of laughter. It was a similar puzzle with Paul 
Bedford at the Adelphi. His humour was of the 
broadest and there was neither art nor disguise about 
it : it suited his bluff person and rather bloated face. 
He relied for emphasis on enunciation and the twinkle 
of the eye. Simplicity itself, his ‘‘I believe you, my 
b-o-oy”, was always a sure hit. It was very different 
with old Keeley: he was possessed with the creative 
spirit of drollery, and you saw the drollery gradually 
dawning into flickers and flashes of intelligence, as 
ideas were dimly shaping themselves in the slow brain 
of some stolid character. He could adapt himself to an 
infinite range of parts, but his versatility was sur- 
passed by that of Charles Mathews. Mathews the 


younger took after his father, and in their case 

marked originality of adaptive genius was hereditary. 

Never was the comic actor so absolutely doubled with 

the gentleman. To be sure, he had had every advantage 
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of training and association. Scott had welcomed | Garden Piazza. “ Paddy” Green was the presiding 


him at Abbotsford and liked him: he had been a 
familiar guest in Lady Blessington’s salon and a friend 
of the fastidious D’Orsay. ere was ever the air of 
refinement in his wildest stage pranks, and he would 
be carried away by his buoyant humour, and vary the 
old parts with novel touches. Often onthe stage, with 
some absurd impromptu, he would upset the gravity of 
his fellow actors. Perhaps no one ever excelled him in 
facility of make-up: he might have given points to 
Maitre Lecog or Pére Tabouret. But he could change 
his countenance with the same facility : you saw the 
result and felt the impression, but could not 
analyse the process. In ‘‘Cool as a Cucumber”, to 
my mind, was his most amusing part : there could have 
been nothing better than the sudden change of face, 
when, caught kissing the pretty parlourmaid with his 
hand on her chin he turned to her master—‘“‘ It must 
come out : she must have it out”. And ‘‘ Patter versus 
Clatter” was a marvellous feat of ready memory. 

No one for a time—alas, the time was too short,— 
made a greater sensation than Robson at the Olympic. 
He was a master of comic tragedy; in the burlesque 
he took strange liberties with the risible muscles and the 
heartstrings : one moment you were convulsed with 
merriment, the next you were carried away with the 
superlative actor in a rush of pathos or a burst of 
passion. Burlesque and tragedy came to a climax in 
his ‘‘Medea”: I can never forget the truculent 
emphasis, with a snap of the teeth, of the savage 
repartee ‘‘We eat ’em”. There were those who said 
he might have rivalled Edmund Kean in hunchback 
Richard, and I am inclined to believe it, though I 
never saw Kean. The grotesque little body fretted by 
the fiery spirit was admirably adapted to his favourite 

arts, especially in ‘‘ Medea” and ‘‘ The Porter’s 
not”. He wore himself out prematurely and vanished 
as he had appeared. 

The mention of Edmund Kean reminds me of Charles 
Kean’s Shakspearian revivals at the Princess’. Oxford 
Street was a farther cry from Pall Mall than the 
Haymarket, but the scenery and gorgeous decorations 
drew extraordinarily. I do not imagine that the 
younger Kean was a great actor: he was more of the 
walking gentleman and did not impress me, but perhaps 
he may have done himself and his company injustice by 
the unwonted splendours of the mise en scéne. We 
went to a spectacle, not to a play. To tell the truth 
what left a more abiding impression of the Princess’s 
were the frolics of Flexmore, the very flexible clown. 
I remember how he played the monkey in ‘‘ The 
Princesses of the Alhambra”: and nothing could be 
droller or more monkeylike than his antics, when he 
caught his tail in a chest, and maddened by the pain 
kept stamping on the lid in impotent rage. Kean and 
his revivals had a formidable rival in Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells. His Hoxton theatre was beyond one’s ordinary 
beat, but still the attractions were great. Phelps was 
an enterprising manager of Catholic tastes : he not only 
revived Shakespeare but Byron, and he was the first to 
break ground and educate the public taste in districts 
beyond the range of regular playgoers. 

he passage of a shooting star brings one back to 
the Strand. All the town went to see the American 
Jefferson at the Adelphi in Rip van Winkle ; there was 
a general chorus of praise after the first performance, 
and I should have been sorry to miss so sympa- 
thetic an interpretation of Washington Irving’s 
romance of the Katskill. Then there was Daniel 
Webster, great in melodrama and always associated in 
my memory with the ‘‘Green Bushes”, a piece which 
had an astounding run, for the advertisement over the 
theatre door, in glaring letters by day and a blaze of 
fire by night, seemed a fixture, like any shop sign. Yet 
Webster was a good comedian too—witness his Triplet 
in ‘‘ Masks and Faces”. And over the way, to the 
eastward, was the lively little ‘‘ Strand”, the home of 
burlesque and broad comedy, begemmed with bad puns, 
where I still see Miss Marie Wilton, in baggy nether 
rments, with her hands in the pockets, and her pretty 
ps pursed up for a whistle. 

At the close of performances in west central London, 
one generally adjourned for refreshment to the Cave of 
Harmony, in the north-west corner of the Covent 


spirit of ‘“‘Evans’”; with his brisk manner and his 
smiling face, seamed by innumerable tiny wrinkles, 


like Tom Purdie or the S. Ronan’s Nabob. I have often 


been reminded of him, by a distinguished physician, a‘ 
countryman of his own, who died only a few years 
ago. Like old Pascal of ‘‘Phillipe’s”, he used to 
do the honours of his tables, bestowing his flatter- 
ing notice on familiars and staunch patrons.’ No- 
where was the company more mixed—especially during 
the weeks of the Derby and the Baker Street Cattle 
Show. College youths sat side by side with squires 
and country farmers: fast City clerks and medical 
students sent a large contingent, and always as in 
Thackeray’s time there was a sprinkling of celebrities, 
notorieties and distinguished men of letters who trod 
the ill-defined borders of a British Bohemia. They were 
gratifying evidences of the refining of public taste in 
the changes which a few years brought about. In the 
early days there were such songs towards the small 
hours, as brought down the cane of Colonel Newcome 
on the shoulders of every man who applauded them. 
Afterwards the management conformed to the strictest 
proprieties and Captain Costigan would have been hissed 
off the stage. Fixed stars like the pompous Mr. 
Sydney gave limping topical songs ; and such ditties as 
‘*The Chough and Crow” or ‘The Men of Harlech” 
were rendered by rather crack-voiced juvenile choristers. 
‘*A standing feature” according to the programme, 
was Herr von Joel, who piped clever imitations of birds, 
and “tin recognition of his services was retained on 
the strength of the establishment”. The Herr, handing 
round fly-blown cigars, often liberally paid for and 
seldom smoked, must have made a decent competence 
for his declining years. But the songs drew and the 
room filled to overflowing. In these latter days there 
was a latticed ladies’ gallery, and respectable parties 
were ushered to it by a private entrance. 

There was nothing to offend the taste or shock the 
most sensitive, but the atmosphere must have been 
stifling in the upper regions. It is to be presumed that 
most of the men had dined, but you could never have 
guessed it from their suppers. The consumption of 
chops, kidneys and Welsh rabbits was tremendous. 
The air reeked with the fumes of cigars, of stout and 
bitter and steaming tumblers. And the success of the 
system of payment was a mystery: apparently it was 
an appeal to conscience, though cynics suspected an in- 
visible police. The evil moment was deferred till you 
passed out, and you owned up on your honour to the 
doorkeeper as to the items of the reckoning. It was an 
indirect form of flattery to assume that the memories of 
the honest revellers were to be trusted, and, though 
many have gone to bed with obfuscated brains, I never 
saw anybody visibly overtaken. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


*‘*THE THANKLESS BEGGAR”: 
A NOTE ON LEON BLoy. 


* a justly appreciative notice of M. Léon Bloy’s 
astonishing ‘‘Exégése des Lieux Communs” 
which appeared in these columns, I see it was 
stated, tentatively, that ‘‘ M. Léon Bloy himself must 
be remarkable”. The writer whom M. Octave 
Mirbeau has called ‘‘le plus somptueux écrivain de 
notre temps”, of whom M. Remy de Gourmont has 
said that he is ‘‘ un des plus grands créateurs d'images 
que la terre ait portés”, is indeed ‘‘ himself remark- 
able”. In ‘‘Le Mendiant Ingrat”, a journal kept 
during the years 1892-1895, which forms a sort of 
autobiography, he writes: ‘‘J’ai vécu, sans vergogne, 
dans une extréme solitude, peuplée des ressentiments et 
des désirs fauves que mon exécration des contemporains 
enfantait, écrivant ou vociférant ce qui me paraissait 
juste”. ‘*Ecrivant ou vociférant”, for the writing 
of this strange pamphleteer of genius is at times an 
almost inarticulate cry, of rage or of disgust. ‘‘Je 
suis l"enclume au fond du gouffre?’, he cries, in a letter 
to M. Henry de Groux, written at a time when his 
wife, believed to be at the point of death, had received 
extreme unction, ‘‘l’enclume de Dieu, qui me fait 
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souffrir ainsi parce qu’il m'aime, je le sais bien. 
L’enclume de Dieu, au fond du gouffre! Soit. C'est 
une bonne place pour retentir vers Lui”. Inthe dedica- 
tion of his new book he invites a friend to make his 
escape ‘‘des Lieux Communs ot I!’on dine pour venir 
héroiquement ronger avec moi des crAdnes d’imbéciles 
dans la solitude”. It is a dish on which he has 
sharpened his teeth all his life, and his hunger is 
deadly. M. Bloy tells us that he lives entirely on 
alms, and he affirms that it is the duty of man toward 
man, and especially of Christian toward Christian, 
to supply the need of one whose poverty is honourable. 
‘* Pourquoi voudrait-on que je ne m’hofiorasse pas d’avoir 
été,un mendiant, et, surtout, un ‘ mendiant ingrat’?” 
His journal is the journal of Lazarus at the gate, lifting 
up his voice against the rich man who has thrown him 
the crumbs from his table. Here is no anarchism, no 
political or social grievance; it is the outcry of a 
Catholic and an aristocrat of letters, unable to ‘‘ make 
his way in the world ”, because he will not ‘‘ prostitute 
himself” to any servile or lying tasks. Has a man the 
right to claim his right to live, and to claim it without 
shame, and without gratitude to the giver for more than 
the spirit of the gift? That is the problem which 
M. Bloy sets before us. 

M. Bloy is a fervent Catholic, he believes in God, he 
believes that the promises of the Bible are to be taken 
literally, and that, literally, ‘‘the Lord will provide” 
for his servants. Man, in almsgiving, is but the instru- 
ment, often the unwilling instrument, of God; M. Bloy 
is therefore ready to receive help from his enemies and 
to bastonade his friends, in perfect good faith. ‘I 
recognise a friend”, he says, simply, ‘‘ by his giving 
me money”. He is the living statement of the depen- 
dence of man on man, that is, of man on God, who can 
act only through man. Where he is alone is in his 
pride in that humiliation of himself, and in his insis- 
tence on the duty of others to give him what he is in 
need of. The most eloquent of his pleadings against 
the world’s common-places is No. CXLIV., ** Avoir du 
pain sur la planche.” ‘* Quand il n’y en a que quelques 
miettes”, he says, ‘‘ca se mange encore. Quand il 
y en a trop, ¢a ne se mange pas du tout, ¢a devient 
des pierres et c’est avec le pain sur la planche des 
bourgeois de Jérusalem que fut lapidé le proto- 
martyr ”. 

But it is not merely in his quality of man and of 
Christian that M, Bloy demands alms, it is as the pro- 
phet and familiar friend of God. I do not doubt 
M. Bloy’s sincerity in believing that he has a ‘‘ mes- 
sage” to the world. His message, he tells us, is ‘‘ de 
notifier la gloire de Dieu”, and it is to notify the glory 
of God by spoiling the Egyptians, scourging the money 
changers out of the Temple, and otherwise helping to 
cleanse the gutters of creation. It is his mission to be 
a scavenger, and to spare the cesspool of a friend who 
might be useful, or the dunghill of an employer who has 
been useful, materially, would be an act almost criminal. 
With this conviction in his soul, with a flaming and 
devouring temperament which must prey on some- 
thing if it is not to prey mortally on itself, it is not un- 
natural that he has never been able to “‘ write for money”. 
The artist may indeed write for money, with only com- 
parative harm to himself or to his art. He permits 
himself to do something which he accounts of secondary 
importance. But the prophet, who is a voice, must 
always cry his message; to change a syllable of his 
message is to sin the unpardonable sin. With him 
whatever is not absolute truth, truth to conviction, is a 
wilful lie. 

M. Bloy’s ‘‘Exégése des Lieux Communs” is a 
crucifixion of the bourgeois on a cross of the bourgeois’ 
own making. Now it is to the bourgeois, after all, that 
M. Bloy appeals for alms, and it is from the bourgeois 
that he receives it, as he declares (and, indeed, proves) 
‘*thanklessly”. I am not sure that the conventional 
estimation of gratitude as one of the main virtues, 
of gratitude in all circumstances and for all favour 
received, has not a profoundly bourgeois. origin. 
I have never been able. clearly to recognise 
the necessity, or even the possibility, of gratitude 
towards anyone for whom I have not a feeling of 
personal affection, quite apart from any exchange of 
benefits. The conferring what is called a favour, 


materially, and the prompt return of a delicate senti- 
ment, gratitude, seems to me a kind of commercialism 
of the mind, a mere business transaction, in which an 
honest exchange is not always either possible or needful. 
The demand for gratitude in return fora gift comes 
largely from the respect which most people have for 
money ; from the idea that money is the most “‘ serious” 
thing in the world, instead of an accident, a compro- 
mise, the symbol of a physical necessity, but a thing 
having no real existence in itself, no real importance 
to the mind, which refuses to realise its exist- 
ence. Only the miser really possesses it in 
itself, in any significant way; for the miser is 
an idealist, the poet of gold. To all others it is a kind 
of mathematics, and a synonym for being ‘‘ respected ”. 
You may say it is necessary, almost as necessary as 
breathing, and I will not deny it. Only I will deny that 
anyone can be actively grateful for the power of 
breathing. He cannot conceive of himself without that 
power. To conceive of oneself without money, that is 
to say without the means of going on living, is at once 
to conceive of the right, the mere human right, to 
assistance. If, in addition to that mere human right, 
one is convinced that one is a man of genius, the right 
becomes more plainly evident, and if, in addition, one 
has a divine ‘‘ message” for the world, what further 
need be said? That, I take it, is the argument of M. 
Bloy’s conviction. It is a problem which I should like 
to set before Tolstoi. I am not sure that the meekest 
and the most arrogant enemy of our civilisation would 
not join hands, Tolstoi’s with a gift in it, offered freely 
and humbly, which Bloy’s would take, freely and 
proudly. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


FRENCH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 


Il1.—Tue Norp. 


i™ France as elsewhere the value of railways was first 

appreciated in the mining districts. It is said that 
the earliest of all lines in the country was laid down at 
Creusot as long ago as 1783 and no doubt colliery 
waggon-ways for horse traction similar to those to be 
found at the time in the north of England were fairly 
well known at the beginning of the last century. The 
first French railway of which we have a definite record 
appears to have been that between St. Etienne and 
Andrezieux, authorised in 1823 and opened in 1828; 
and the first upon which steam locomotives were 
employed was that between St. Etienne and Lyon 
which was opened in part in 1829. These however 
were merely local lines of no general interest and several 
more years had to elapse before anything like a serious 
attempt was made to introduce the new method of 
locomotion on a large scale. And when it did come it 
was by no means welcomed with enthusiasm. There 
was already in existence throughout the country an 
admirable system of roads and canals and with these 
the nation as a whole was disposed to rest content, 
more especially in view of the fact that they had been 
constructed at great cost and had not up to then proved 
very remunerative. 

At length a beginning was made with passenger 
traffic on a small suburban line between Paris and St. 
Germain authorised in 1835 and opened at the end of 
1837. This railway was so far considered experimental 
that arrangements were made for working it partly by 
locomotives and partly on the atmospheric principle. 
By this time lines were being made with great rapidity 
in other lands and it had become obvious that, for 
strategic reasons if not others, France could no longer 
afford to stand aside ; so, as private enterprise was not 
likely to be available, the Government in 1838 produced 
a scheme by which it was to construct a system of rail- 
ways radiating from Paris and serving all parts of the 
country. This scheme met with opposition and was 
withdrawn, to be replaced in the following year by a 
proposal committing the Government to the construc- 
tion of certain main routes only and leaving it to others 
to make lines of less importance as required. This pro- 
posal also proved abortive, but meanwhile the atten- 
tion of capitalists had been attracted and in the year 
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1838 the original concessions were granted for the 
Orleans, Paris and Havre, and Strasburg and Basle 
lines, the last being the earliest large railway in France. 
Still things did not go satisfactorily ; the Strasburg 
line soon found itself in difficulties and was compelled 
to seek State assistance; and for both it and the 
Orleans company, which was equally unsuccessful, the 
length of the concession was extended from 70 to 99 
years. At this stage the Government in 1842 brought 
forward another comprehensive scheme which had 
been well thought out and which was_ eventually 
adopted ; and under its auspices though it has since 
been modified from time to time in detail the French 
railway system as it exists to-day has come into being. 
Elaborate provisions, similar to those enforced under 
the First Empire when the construction of the system of 
great roads was initiated, were inserted by which the 
cost of purchasing land and of carrying out the neces- 
sary works for making the lines was to be borne by the 
central government and the local authorities in certain 
proportions, and companies were to be formed to lay 
the actual rails and do everything needed for working 
the traffic. The companies were to remain in posses- 
sion for a number of years at the end of which they 
were to hand over the railways complete to the State as 
a going concern. 

In May 1843 the Havre line was opened as far as 
Rouenand the remaining distance was completed shortly 
afterwards. Good progress was made in other direc- 
tions until the financial crisis following the revolution of 
1848 brought many companies to grief and put a stop to 
further developments for the time being. Those com- 
panies which struggled through required further aid 
from the Treasury, which was granted on terms giving 
to the State half the profits after certain minimum divi- 
dends had been paid. The concessions were also re- 
newed, in many cases postponing the acquisition of the 
lines by the State until the second half of the present 
century. Then came a series of amalgamations which 
reduced the number of important companies in opera- 
tion to six, each of large size, and each settled in a 
well-defined territory of its own with no fear of compe- 
tition by any of its neighbours. In such circumstances 
the companies were naturally unwilling to make any ex- 
tensions not likely to be immediately profitable, so in 
order to secure that new lines should be made as 
wanted the Government in 1859 undertook a further 
liability guaranteeing to the companies, subject to 
certain conditions, four per cent. interest on any outlay 
they might have to incur. 

In 1865 a law was passed to some extent infringing 
the existing monopoly by authorising the building locally 
of-various new lines, independently of the companies. 
A number of these were made accordingly, and in the 
changed conditions which followed the war with 
Germany it began to appear that, instead of remaining 
mere feeders as originally intended, they might in the 
end amalgamate and become a serious rival to esta- 
blished interests. To prevent any such result, and for 
other reasons, it was considered desirable that the 
State should acquire and work for itself as many of them 
as possible, and, after an agitation which lasted several 
years during which the State did a certain amount of 
railway building, a final arrangement was come to in 
1884. By this the State was established as a proprietor 
in the south-west, but its system does not reach the 
capital and is so shut in that it is hardly likely to attain 
importance until its isolation, concurrently with the 
existence of the companies, comes to an end. 

Apart then from this limited ownership by the State 
practically all the railways of France are now controlled 
by six powerful companies, five of which have their 
headquarters in Paris and radiate thence on every side. 
Of these the company whose lines most nearly approach 
England and which in its work is most closely in touch 
with this country is that known as the Chemin de Fer 
du Nord. It was incorporated in 1845 and in the course 
of its career has attained a degree of financial prosperit 
which no English railway can ever hope to equal.: 
Starting from Paris its lines spread out into a network 
which serves the whole of the northern and north- 
eastern part of the country; and besides enjoying the 
local traffic of a very flourishing district it runs three 
separate express services of the highest quality ; one con- 


necting the Continent with England by the two shortest 
sea routes via Calais and Boulogne ; another diverging 
at Creil and running through S. Quentin to the Belgian 
frontier for Brussels and beyond; and the third, the 
main highway from Paris to Germany and Russia, 
going on in the direction of Cologne the great distribut- 
ing junction for all northern and central Europe. The 
line to Calais was opened from Paris as far as Arras and 
Douai in 1846, and after ahalt at S. Pierre two years 
later was completed throughout in August 1849, sixteen 
years after the first establishment of a daily mail packet 
across the Channel. The original line was very circui- 
tous, but by means of a cut made in 1859 from S. Denis 
to Creil and another in 1861 through Bethune the dis- 
tance between the termini was reduced from 236 to'203 
miles, and a further saving of 17 miles was effected by 
the opening, in time for the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
of the direct coast line between Calais and Boulogne. 
From Amiens to Boulogne trains had been running 
since 1848 ; and since the construction of this connect- 
ing link the English expresses have deserted their old 
route altogether beyond Amiens, and now the length of 
their journey is as nearly as possible the same as that 
between King’s Cross and Leeds. 

The Nord runs a good cross-country service from 
Calais for Brussels and Cologne in competition with 
the Ostende route, but of the trains which do not enter 
Paris the most interesting to people on this side of the 
water are those working direct through from Calais 
to Basle taking passengers for Southern Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. The traffic here is 
especially heavy in the summer, for there is hardly a 
place of tourist resort from Interlaken to Como and 
the Tirol to which this is not the best route. These 
expresses, which are excellent, follow the Paris line as 
far as Amiens and then pass by way of Laon and 
Rheims over the Est company’s system to the Swiss 
frontier. 

The Nord has led the way amongst the French rail- 
ways in the great increases of speed which have lately 
attracted so much attention, the difference between the 
main line time tables for the summer of 1902 and those 
in force over the same lines twenty years previously 
being most striking. When the water-troughs which 
have been laid are in operation it will be possible to 
run without a stop right through from Paris to the 
steamer at Calais and a still further shortening of the 
time allowed may be expected—though it will no doubt 
be useless as ever to look for corresponding improve- 
ments ia the antiquated and very inferior services 
between Dover and London. 

The Nord has during the last decade, concurrently 
with its great advances in speed, introduced and 
brought to great perfection compound locomotives 
with four cylinders arranged on a system which has 
met with favour in other parts of the world ; and— 
though the American engines which have begun to gain 
a footing in the country may-.eventually prove a serious 
rival—has become for the time being the standard 
method of construction with all the railway companies 
of France. What engines built on this plan may cost 
is not widely known but every traveller can see for 
himself their extraordinary capacity. 

For a long time the rolling stock was unworthy of 
the improved services in which it ran, but bogie vehicles 
with corridors and vestibule connections have been put 
on instead of the old-fashioned four-wheeled coaches ; 
the modern form of the compressed-air brake has 
replaced the old simple vacuum; and to-day France 
can boast that the best trains on the Nord are as fine 
as any in Europe. 


THE IDOL.” 


" IVENT les vacances!” cried the hero of a 

delightful comedy of which I wrote here in the 
last days of July; and, at the time, my heart, a-pant 
for cooling streams, meekly echoed his sentiment. But 
last Tuesday evening, when, before my sun-cleared eyes, 
the curtain rose from the stage of Wyndham’s Theatre, 
I was hent by the annual spirit of revolt, and ‘‘ A bas 
les vacances !”” was the murmur that would out. After 
tasting life itself, after knocking up against nature and 
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mankind and so forth, it is a bitter thing to be forced 
back on that familiar, but for a while forgotten, imita- 
tion of life and nature and mankind and so forth which 
constitutes theatrical art. The whole thing seems so 
unnecessary, so unsuccessful. In the course of eleven 
months, compulsory playgoing dims one’s ken of men and 
women as they are : one accepts the stage’s simulacra of 
them, quite amenably, as being an excellent imitation 
of the real thing—nay! as being the real thing itself. 
But after a rest, how brief soever, one sees and, seeing, 
sighs. The mimes seem like nothing in heaven or in 
the earth. One suspects them of having been cast 
up mysteriously from the water .under the earth, 
and one longs to return them to their native ele- 
ment and be rid of their painful wrigglings and gasp- 
ings. Men and women? They? Let us not insult 
humanity by listening to so preposterous a notion. 
Voice, face, port, gesture, all betray them as quite 
inhuman. Look, for present example, at Miss Kate 
Sergeantson striding and shouting, with an unmean- 
ing stare, through the part of a grande dame. Is she 
real? And Mr. Graham Browne, rolling his eyes and 
coaxing his voice up and down—does he pass muster 
as a young soldier? And Mr. H. V. Esmond—show 
me the human being who ever cocked an eyebrow so 
significantly, or smiled with so poignant a sweetness,. 
at nothing in particular, or drew sighs so deep, inter- 
spersed with backward glances so piercing, whenever 
he had to leave a room. Had the production at 
Wyndham’s Theatre been made but a brief month ago, 
doubtless Mr. Esmond and Mr. Graham Browne and 
Miss Sergeantson would have not at all bewildered and 
distressed me. As it was, the one person in the cast 
who gave me any illusion was Miss Lena Ashwell. 
She alone managed to walk and talk and look like a 
real person. To be able to perform these tricks is not 
the whole secret of acting, and Miss Ashwell’s distinc- 
tion does not rest on that power alone. Still, that is 
the power for which, after a holiday, one is most grate- 
ful to her, and which one most keenly misses in the 
work of her fellows. 

Hitherto, whenever I have returned from a holiday, 
it has been my lot to be confronted with the work of 
some ultra-mechanical playwright. Two years running, 
I remember, I stumbled straight into the toils of Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. This year Fate has shown mercy in 
decreeing for me a play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
He, of all our regular professional playwrights, is the 
one whose view of life is least restricted by the conven- 
tions of the theatre. Like other playwrights, some- 
times he succeeds and sometimes he fails; but 
neither his successes nor his failures are ever dis- 
creditable to him, as those of the rest are apt 
to be to them; for always he makes a fresh 
effort to tackle honestly some interesting theme in 
the real world that exists ‘‘off”. He is always alert 
and courageous. He never lets himself rest, never 
takes the line of least resistance, never takes any line in 
a way that can be foreseen exactly by an old playgoer. 
Hence the hard suspicious eye with which he is regarded 
by the majority of the critics, and hence their invariable 
eagerness to underline his failures and to explain away 
his successes. In this latest play, ‘‘Chance the 
Idol”, Mr. Jones has shown his courage in two ways. 
He has flown in the face of two accepted shibboleths— 
one that you cannot make interesting or effective on the 
stage a character that is always vacillating from point 
to point ; the other that you cannot get any truly dra- 
matic stuff out of the theme of gambling. 

The vacillating character presented by Mr. Jones is 
that ofa seducer. According to the immemorial tradition 


‘ of the stage a seducer must be one of two kinds: 


either he must spurn his victim, loading her with as 
many intolerable insults as he can muster, and making 
himself quite unworthy of the name of gentleman, 
&c, &c, or he must have his better nature stirred by 
her appeals and secure a special license. Cyril Ryves, 
seducer of Ellen Farndon, conforms with neither of 
these two rules. He is much stirred by the appeals, 
and is genuinely anxious, as he reiterates, ‘‘to do the 
right thing”. nly, the facts remain that he has 
gambled_away all the money he might have married 


that his people are strongly opposed to the notion of his 
making himself unhappy for life by making an honest 
woman of her instead of marrying an attractive heiress 
who is at hand. So he goes on floundering between 
his desire to live up to his own sentiments and his 
inability to do so in the face of difficulties. He is not 
a hero, as you see. On the other hand, he is equally 
not a villain. He is, accordingly, much more like a 
human being than is the seducer to whom playwrights 
have accustomed us. He is, indeed, one of the truest, 
and most interesting, and most amusing, characters 
ever projected by Mr. Jones. That he does not 
‘“come off” on the stage of Wyndham’s Theatre is 
not the fault of Mr. Jones, but of the aforesaid 
Mr. Graham Browne, who plays him with no more 
intelligence than would suffice for the part of a quite 
ordinary jeune premier. The part of Cyril Ryves is, 
of course, a very difficult one. When you see a 
strong-minded woman pursuing a weak-minded man 
who tries to escape from her, you are very ready to 
wonder what on earth she can see in him. It is the 
business of the actor who plays that man’s part to 
revent you from wondering. He must have, besides 
intelligence, some magic of personality. Mr. Graham 
Browne may have a hidden mine of intelligence. But _ 
I vow he has no magic of personality whatsoever. 
I think it a pity that Mr. Esmond, who has some of 
that magic, and whose acting is always much more 
real in young than in old parts, was not allowed to 
appear as Cyril Ryves. 

Gambling as a dramatic motive is pooh-poohed on the 
ground that in drama the characters must be exercising 
free will, whereas gamblers absolutely surrender them- 
selves to inscrutable Fate. This is a specious argu- 
ment, but it does not dispose of Mr. Jones’ play. Cer- 
tainly, you could get no dramatic interest out of the 
career of a real gambler—a man who sits down to play 
simply for the sake of the excitement, and whose win- 
nings mean to him nothing more than the prolonging 
of his operations. This kind of man surrenders his free 
will entirely, and so is not dramatic. But gambling for 
some desperate purpose is quite another matter. The 
reason why inthis play Ellen Farndon gambles is not that 
she is a born gambler, but that she hopes to win thereby 
enough money to pay her seducer’s debts and to induce 
him to marry her. She gambles because otherwise 
there is no chance of respectability for herself and her 
baby. Though, of course, like all people who are 
gambling, she becomes a prey to various forms of 
superstition, she is not at all mad. It is all very well 
for Mr. Walkley to say that “‘ drama is the struggle 
of a conscious will against obstacles, and there is no 
conscious will in disease” ; but the point is that Ellen 
Farndon has a conscious will, which is all the while 
struggling against a definite obstacle, the chances in 
favour of the bank at roulette and trente-et-quarante. 
Hysterical she may be, from time to time, but she is no 
more mad than (let us say) Hamlet, and no less capable 
than he of inspiring in us that true sympathy which, as 
Mr. Walkley very rightly says, can be inspired only by 
the sane. Nor is her campaign at the tables made un- 
interesting by our sure knewledge that she will be 
beggared at last. So long as there is a real struggle 
between will and destiny it matters little in drama 
whether the result be or be not a foregone conclusion. 
A woman with her whole life at stake, and against her 
the blind, remorseless logic of the tables—surely it is 
but pedantry to say there is no dramatic conflict 
here. Setting theory aside, I protest that Mr. 
Jones has written a play by which you will be much 
excited. 

He is fortunate in once more having Miss Lena 
Ashwell to play the principal part. I have already 
praised her way of seeming like areal person. In some 
parts—in any Shakesperean part—this very realism, this 
utter refusal to compromise with beauty, is rather a 
drawback. Even here, as Ellen Farndon, she need not, 
I think, say ‘‘ Congratchlate me!” when she comes from 
winning at the tables. But that is a trifle. In a part 
of this kind, beauty may go hang. What we demand 
is sincerity and the power of expressing a series of 
strong and various emotions. On Tuesday night Miss 
Ashwell supplied this demand more fully, I think, than 


on, and that Miss Farndon is not a lady, and that he is 
no longer in love with her, much as he respects her, and 


ever before. The steadfastness of those eyes, the 
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quaver in that voice, were more harrowing than words 
can say. She even eclipsed the memory of Mrs. Dane. 
I congratchlate her. Max, 


CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


bd is only within comparatively recent years that 

insurance against loss from accidents, illness, the 
liabilities of employers and from countless other contin- 
gencies has assumed large proportions. Marine, fire and 
life insurance have of course been long established, but 
protection against other happenings which may occa- 
sion financial loss is a modern development which 
may be described for convenience as casualty insur- 
ance. 

For a long time the business lacked and to a large 
extent it lacks still that solid basis of recorded statistics 
which is so trustworthy a guide in life insurance and toa 
less degree in fire insurance. In connection with acci- 
dents and illness statistics are being collected, and the 
premium rates of many offices are now computed by 
actuarial methods from the records of the past. Fewif 
any of the other branches of the business have any such 
basis and competition is frequently the main factor in 
es the charge to be made for insurance. The 
accounts of some of the companies for last year show 
how unsatisfactory this method of working sometimes 
proves. The Ocean Accident for instance had losses 
amounting to 67 per cent. of the premiums received 
and after paying expenses showed an actual loss on the 
year’s trading. 

The approximate amount received in premiums last 
year by the whole of the principal British casualty 
companies was £ 4,000,000, of which £2,418,000 was 
paid for claims, and £400,000 was profit, in addi- 
tion to the interest upon the accumulated funds. A 
trading profit like this of 10 per cent. of the premium 
income is satisfactory enough. It gives a good return 
to the shareholders, but at the same time shows that 
gaia charged as a whole are by no means too 
high. 

In dealing with the accounts of casualty insurance 
companies considerable difficulty is met with in con- 
sequence of the lack of any uniform method of makin 
up the accounts. Such variety is appropriate enoug 
when the natures of the businesses are so different as, 
for instance, accident insurance and inspection and in- 
surance of machinery. In such cases comparison is 
never required, but when several companies transact 
similar kinds of insurance an approximation to uni- 
formity in the methods of presenting the accounts is 
much to be desired. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act caused many life 
offices to take up accident business, with some surprising 
and some expected results. Among the expected con- 
sequences was a nearer approach to uniformity in 
accounts ; this was due to life offices being compelled to 
make returns of all other branches of their business in 
accordance with the schedules of the Life Assurance 
Companies Act. A result of greater importance was 
that a large number of companies of the highest stand- 
ing, on taking up the business, were sure to conduct it 
on the same safe and sound lines as they were accus- 
tomed to in life assurance. Such formidable competi- 
tion might have been expected to affect existing 
accident companies adversely. No such result is to be 
noticed. On the contrary, the financial position of the 
best casualty companies was found to compare well 
with the accident departments of the life offices, and the 
greater experience of the original companies enabled 
them more than to hold their own with the new comers. 
It is in fact somewhat surprising to see that companies 
which commenced with accident insurance and subse- 
quently commenced life business have as a rule succeeded 
better with their new branch than the life offices which 
founded accident departments succeeded with their new 
developments. 

In various ways the intrusion of life offices into 
accident insurance has been of benefit to both the older 
accident companies, and to policy-holders, and the 
benefits are likely to continue. Among other things the 
soundness and stability of the important accident com- 


panies is made manifest, and the increasing number of 
workers in the field will extend the knowledge of 
casualty insurance and its obvious advantages. Perhaps 
also the tendency to collect the experience of the past 
as a guide forthe future, already manifest among a few 
accident companies, will develop more rapidly. If it 
does it will benefit both shareholders and policy-holders. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*‘*THE KEY TO JANE EYRE.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


London, W., 9 Sept., 1902. 


Sir,—Another great discovery has been given to the 
world. What Delia Bacon and Mrs. Gallup have done 
for Shakespeare, Mr. Malham-Dembleby—the more 
daring, as his author is the nearer to our own times— 
has done for Charlotte Bronté. With a striking 
modesty, he leaves the inevitable conclusion of his 
arguments to be drawn by others. Let me, Sir, be the 
first to proclaim what is now obvious, that ‘ Jane 
Eyre” was really written by Frederic Montagu. The 
full history of the matter will doubtless be revealed by 
the application of the Baconian cipher to the first 
edition. Mr. Malham-Dembleby cannot have over- 
looked the significant fact that Basil Montagu, the 
father of Frederic, actually edited the complete works of 
Bacon. But even without the cipher, how conclusive is 
Mr. Malham-Dembleby’s reasoning! Montagu quotes 
Shelley’s comparison of the moon to a mad lady 
in a gauzy veil. Jane Eyre is visited by a mad 
lady, who drapes herself in a veil. Montagu 
casually refers to lunacy as a reason for the separa- 
tion of husband and wife. In ‘‘ Jane Eyre” a mad 
wife actually appears. Montagu is frightened by a 
nocturnal visit from a woman, insane or walking in her 
sleep. Sois Jane Eyre. Now, if these were the only 
parallels, they might pass for mere coincidences. 
Sceptics might even say that mad wives and strange 
nocturnal visitants had been known before, both in 
fact and fiction. But what follows is staggering. Both 
women were ugly, both were dressed in white, both 
carried candles, and both had flowing hair. Amazing ! 
Montagu’s visitor came by a ladder and trap-door. It 
would, of course, have been too palpable if the mad 
Mrs. Rochester had arrived in the same way. But this 
bit of machinery is too original and valuable to be 
discarded, so when Jane Eyre is taken to the roof of 
Thornfield Hall it is by a ladder and trap-door, instead 
of by any of the ordinary means of access to a roof, 
such as an outside iron staircase! Again, Montagu’s 
hostess had a son who was ‘‘thick set”, and the 
woman in charge of Mrs. Rochester is ‘‘ square built ”. 
What more can one demand to prove that the same 
hand was at work? Montagu saw the cave of a fairy 
called Jannet. Hence the uncommon name of Jane. 
Moreover Jane Eyre more than once refers to fairy- 
tales, and Rochester, strange to say, calls her a fairy. 
Montagu mentions in one chapter a Miss Currer, and in 
another a Mr. Bell. Put the two together, and you 
have the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre”. But it is needless to 
heap proof upon proof: the weight of evidence is over- 
whelming. 

Incidentally, Mr. Malham-Dembleby renders a service 


to sane literary criticism. Many people have been ~ 


foolish enough to admire ‘‘ Jane Eyre” for its depic- 
tion of character, for its revelation of a remarkable 
personality, a fiery and rebellious spirit curbed and 
guided by the highest ideals, and so on. They have 
regarded much of its machinery—the gloomy mansion, 
the mad wife, the mysterious noises and midnight 
visitors—as a somewhat unfortunate inheritance from 
Mrs. Radcliffe and her school, which the author wisely 
discarded in her later works. Mr. Malham-Dembleby 
will have none of such nonsense. He demonstrates 
that “‘ Jane Eyre”, varied though it be with “‘ the 
guide-book note, the laboured vignettes and pictures, 
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and the superlative attention to nature”, is essentially 
a melodrama. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H. V. R. 


[We hold no brief for Mr. Malham-Dembleby, very 
far from it, but our correspondent H. V. R. in his 
eagerness apparently to prove that there is here not 
even a case of literary coincidence surely overleaps 
himself a little. It would be very easy to dance in 
H. V. R.’s fashion on the parallel passages given in, 
for instance, Mr. Bradley’s commentary on the ‘In 
Memoriam” or in ‘‘Tennysoniana”. That Tennyson 
should have been supposed to have assimilated Vergil 
when he wrote ‘‘To leave the pleasant fields and 
farms” because in Vergil we have dulcia linquimus 
arva! We are among those who with H. V. R., 
admire ‘‘ Jane Eyre” for “‘ its depiction of character, for 
its revelation of a remarkable personality, a fiery and 
rebellious spirit curbed and guided by the highest 
ideals”; and regard its ‘‘ machinery ” as of second rate 
importance to say the least.—Epb. S. R 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND A 
COROLLARY. 


To the Editor of the SAatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Broadfield House, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
10 September, 1902. 


Sir,—For many years I have looked forward every 
week to the Saturday morning, which brings me your 
Review. As various public questions arise during the 
week, I find it a pleasant intellectual occupation to 
speculate on what view you will take of them, and 
occasionally I find myself making up my mind about 
them, as it were, provisionally, until I have read what 
the Review has to say on the subject. The first glance 
at your table of contents is always a matter of in- 
terest, and carries a foretaste of pleasure to come. 
Not that I invariably find myself in sympathy with your 
views. For instance on the question as to whether 
cordial relations are to be cultivated with Russia or 
Germany in the Far East, I am diametrically opposed 
to you. 

On the other hand, in the matter of England’s atti- 
tude towards the United States, and especially with 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine, I am thoroughly 
with you. I-recently read an article in a leading pro- 
American journal which maintained that the United 
States have not the slightest wish to drive from the 
American continent those European Powers which 
already hold possessions there. Now this statement 
seems to me to reveal the absurdity of the whole 
position, for can any reasonable person dispute for a 
moment that the Monroe Doctrine as stated, or 
restated, by President Roosevelt, must carry this 
corollary with it—that not only shall European nations 
refrain from further conquests on the American con- 
tinent, but also that they shall be dispossessed of those 
territories they now hold, if ever, and whenever, the 
United States feel strong enough to drive them out ? 

For my own part, I have never yet heard of any 
leading American cordially acquiescing in our posses- 
sion of Canada. I hope and believe that the time for 
driving us out will never come. If, however, the 
foregoing deductions are granted, as I think they 
must be, then we at least have a basis on which to 
build a policy. 

A great deal is made of the community of language 
between the United States and ourselves, but Prussia 
and Austria used the same tongue for centuries, and 
until after 1866 were mostly at each other’s throats. 


I am, Sir, &c., 
W. M. Cooper. 


THE INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REvIEw. 


78 Fleet Street, E.C., 9 September, 1902. 


Si1r,—Permit me to assure the writer of the unsigned 
article relating to the Institute of Journalists, in your 
last issue, that he is mistaken in supposing that ‘‘ the 
better part of London journalism regards the Institute 
with amused cqgntempt”. The members of the London 
district include ‘‘the better part of London journalism”, 
and it is ludicrous to imagine that distinguished editors, 
leader-writers, special correspondents and the like, 
would associate themselves with and work for an 
organisation unless they believed in it. 

The writer however is correct in his remark that 
‘*journalists are a mixed lot”. If they were not so 
‘*mixed” we should not have men of the ability of 
your correspondent attacking an Institute which he— 
as one of the profession—should foster. He surely 
knows that if the Institute—in his opinion—is 
no good, he should join its ranks and endeavour, 
as a member, to bring about the realisation of 
those ideas of his which he was prevented from 
publishing owing to limitation of space. Smudging 
the Institute with SaturpAy Review ink is not a pretty 
spectacle! However, the Institute has withstood 
similar attacks in the past, and I trust it will get over 
this one satisfactorily. It is now a flourishing body 
with nearly 4,000 members, and boasts a Provident 
Fund to help the less wealthy to provide for a rainy day, 
and an Orphan Fund, which assists towards the main- 
tenance and education of those little ones who have 
been left lone and penniless. 

We may be ‘‘a mixed lot”, but we have good inten- 
tions, and on that account I demand a blessing from 
the man who, like the prophet of old, desires to 
curse us. 

Yours faithfully, 


RicHarp A. NoRTHCOTT, 
Hon. Sec. London District, 
The Institute of Journalists. 


“A POET OF DEVOTION.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw. 


Peasenhall, 8 September, 1902. 


Sir,—I cannot agree with the lady who writes in 
your last number, on the article ‘‘ A Poet of Devotion”. 
I cannot think that Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius” should be considered as a result of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, seeing that it was written 
in 1865, and that Newman became a Roman Catholic 
in 1845—twenty years before ‘‘The Dream” was 
written. Moreover, this poem was inspired, as I 
believe is generally admitted, by S. Catherine of 
Genoa’s ‘‘ Treatise on Purgatory”; a work not well 
known in England save among Roman Catholics. It 
is true that Cardinal Manning wrote a preface for an 
Englished edition of this work, but it is, according to 
Messrs. Burns and Oates’ Catalogue, only in its third 
edition. Of course ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius ” is a fine 
poem, but it has nothing to do with the Anglo-Catholic 
movement. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Macleane in your issue for 30 August 
gently suggests, Isaac Williams should have been men- 
tioned in the short list ; but the SaruRDAy REVIEW was 
speaking broadly and as ‘‘ perhaps” and ‘‘ nearly” 
show, tentatively. Good as Isaac Williams’s poetry is, 
he is it would seem chiefly remembered as Newman’s 
friend and curate, and as the author of the Tract (No. 80 
I think) on ‘‘ Reserve in Religious Teaching ”. 

It would certainly be an interesting study in criticism 
to examine how far Tennyson’s work was really in- 
fluenced by the Oxford movement. The Saints of the 
Catholic Church at any rate cannot have been unknown 
to him, for he speaks (in 1850) the same thought almost 
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in his “‘ Night Obscure”. ‘‘If God were to withdraw 
Himself for one single instant from the universe, every- 
thing would vanish into nothingness.” 


Faithfully yours, 


Epwarp Hutton. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


London, 11 September, 1902. 


Str,—May I draw your attention to a point which 
seems to have escaped the notice of the disputants in 
the recent controversy as to the morality of the above 
play? Briefly, Sir Edward Russell says that ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex” is an immoral play because it contains 
**no suggestion of any feeling for the right side in life 
and conduct”. To this Mr. Pinero replies by a further 
quotation from Sir Edward Russell: ‘‘Is there any 
other indication of moral feeling in [Quex] except that, 
being about to marry a pure young girl, he declines to 
recur to the illicit embraces of the lady in high life who 
so egregiously tempts him back to her?” That is to 
say, he assumes that the fact that Quex was able to 
resist temptation—which Sir Edward Russell himself 
admits—is sufficient evidence of the moral tendency of 
the play. 

But surely it is precisely this circumstance that 
stamps the play as immoral—if it be ‘‘immoral”. The 
action shows us that a man like Lord Quex may live 
an irregular life, and yet not suffer that deterioration 
of character which we are accustomed to associate with 
such irregularities. In short that you can touch pitch 
without being defiled. 

Iam, &c., 


A THEATRE GOER. 


NOVELISTS’ INACCURACIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In reference to the advice to ‘‘ verify quota- 
tions” having had occasion to examine an extract from 
Leopardi’s beautiful poem of ‘‘ La Ginestra” which Sig. 
Antonio Fogazzaro has introduced into the sixth chapter 
of his romance “Il Mistero del Poeta” I notice that in 
the sixteenth edition a line had been so misprinted as 
to destroy the sense. For ‘‘ mortali” the Italian 

rinter has substituted ‘‘ immortali” so that the 113th 
ine of the poem which should read 


Gli occhi mortali incontra 


appears in the novel as 


Gli occhi immortali incontra. 


Novelists, especially perhaps our own, are astonish- 
ingly inaccurate. To give some examples. In ‘‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth” chap. 37 Denys, the robbed 
soldier says: ‘‘I have five pieces with the bailiff, and 
ten I left with Marion, luckily : or these traitresses had 
feathered their nest with my last plume.” But when 
he is made again to refer to this deposit with Marion 
the pieces appear to have increased unaccountably : 
** Her face got red. Says she, ‘Think what you do. 
Chambermaids have an ill name for honesty.’ ‘Oh, the 
devil is not so black as he is painted,’ said I. ‘I'll 
risk it’ ; and I left fifteen gold pieces with her.” 

Ten first, fifteen afterwards, in the same chapter ! 

Thackeray was candid enough to own that he was 
sometimes careless in relation of incident, but it was no 
herculean task to ascertain that a commission of a 
shilling on five pounds is one per cent. and not five. 
oggarty Diamond”, 
chapter 6 we read : 


‘* Did you not see me—me, John Brough, whose name 
is good for millions—step out of my coach-and-four into 
this office, with four pounds nineteen, which I paid in 
to Mr. Roundhand as the price of half a share for the 
porter at my lodge-gate? Did you remark that I 
deducted a shilling from the five pound?” . . . ‘‘ And 
why did I deduct that shilling, sir? Because it was my 
commission—John Brough’s commission of five per cent. ; 
honestly earned by him, and openly taken.” 

Dickens is more accurate, as a rule, in matters of this 
kind, but there appears no reason why in ‘‘ Great Ex- 
pectations ” he should make honest Joe Gargery tell his 
kith and kin that twenty-five founds had been handed 
to him, when he had been told clearly that the bagcon- 
tained five-and-twenty guineas. Yet so it is, see 
chap. 13. 

Miss Havisham says :—‘‘ Pip has earned a premium 
here . . . There are five-and-twenty guineas in this 
bag. Give it to your master, Pip.” Joe Gargery cer- 
tainly was not the man to pocket five-and-twenty 
shillings for himself and say nothing about it, yet 
Dickens’ words are,—‘‘ ‘ Then, to make an end of it’, 
said Joe, delightedly handing the bag to my sister; 
‘it’s five-and-twenty pound’ ”. 

Dickens also countenanced unfaithful illustration. In 
‘* Dombey and Son” particular stress is laid on the fact 
that Doctor Blimber only took ten pupils at a time. 
Anyone who refers to Chapman and Hall’s two-volume 
1875 edition and takes the trouble to number the boys 
parading with Doctor Blimber in the illustration by 
H. K. Browne, which faces page 191 (subscribed 
‘* Doctor Blimber’s young gentlemen as they appeared 
when enjoying themselves”) will see that there are 
sixteen of them besides Paul. 

As regards contradiction of their own words, both 
Thackeray and the late Sir Walter Besant have com- 
mitted themselves. 

Two passages in ‘‘ The Newcomes” may be contrasted. 

Take chapter 14, vol. 1. 

‘*Is she pretty, and did you dance with her?” asks 
Ethel. 

‘* Me dance!” says Mr. Barnes. 

We are speaking of a time before casinos were, and 
when the British youth were by no means so active in 
dancing practice as at this present period. 

So Thackeray says, but passing on to chapter 32 we 
learn that ‘‘ Barnes is one of the very best waltzers in 
all society, that is the truth.” 

Mr. James Rice and the late Sir Walter Besant are 
jointly responsible for a statement in ‘‘ The Golden Butter- 
fly” that it was ‘‘a wicked lie” that the Duc de Guise 
kicked the dead body of Coligny. But the asseveration 
did not deter Sir Walter Besant, when he came to write 
Coligny’s life, from writing of Guise that ‘‘he kicked 
the dead body with his foot.” 

The two collaborateurs used apparently to forget 
whether a chief character in a romance was to figure 
as elegantly tall or comparatively under-sized. Take, 
for example, ‘‘ My Little Girl” Book I. chap. 5. Here 
is Philip Durnford’s description : 

‘* The boy of fifteen in a year changed into a tall, 
resolute young man, who might have been taken for 
two-and-twenty.” 

So far, so good, but why in Book II. chap. 5 is the 
reader to be told? ‘‘ Perhaps he might have been an 
inch or two taller with advantage.” 

Turning to Besant’s ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” there comes early on the scene one Rebekah 
Hermitage, the forewoman dressmaker. As the story 
wears on her father is introduced as The Reverend 
Percival Armitage and remains Armitage and not 
Hermitage to the end. 

The curious thing is that in so many cases an error 
should run through one edition after another during 
the lifetime of the author. 


Yours faithfully, 


ALGERNON WARREN. 
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PROGRESS BY PUNISHMENT. 


“Crime, in its Relation to Social Progress.” By Arthur 
Cleveland Hall. New York: The Columbia 
University Press ; London: King. 1902. 12s. 


Gea is saved by its shockers, wrote Nietzsche. 
That society is saved by the increasing multi- 
tude of its punishments, is the main thesis of the 
work before us. Now there is a certain amount 
of truth in both these seemingly conflicting state- 
ments. Progress is difference, says Herbert Spencer. 
The reformer has, time without end, been the 
criminal of one age to become the hero of the 
next : while, as Mr. Lecky has so well expressed it, the 
ideal of one period has often proved too grotesque to 
be the caricature of a succeeding epoch. In the words 
of Mr. Hall’s book, ‘‘We have had to struggle 
manfully to prevent the crust of social custom from 
hardening so closely round us, that individual and 
social growth be made impossible”. So much for 
Nietzsche’s saying, but when we read with amazement 
that Dr. Hall looks upon a long and increasing list of 
convictions as a favourable sign in national life, we must 
remember that his argument, upon examination, comes 
to this. New laws and regulations which make for the 
public good’are fenced about with penalties ; numerous 
convictions show that these laws are being seriously 
put in force ; therefore an increase of crime reveals a 
higher standard of living in process of asserting itself. 
Hence the book. becomes a defence of one particular 
aspect of State-socialism, and is neither so original nor 
so unreasonable as at first appears. 

For instance there are now over forty thousand police 
to garrison this country. A great organised force can 
naturally exercise a far stricter surveillance over the 
community than could the primitive provincial power 
of the sleepy days gone by. Thus, though the crime- 
rate may have risen, and individual liberty been 
restricted, yet life and property are infinitely more 
secure than they were in those early times when every 
man had his price ; not in the sense Walpole meant ; 
the amount he could be bribed by; but his value, or 
Wer-gild, the sum duly apportioned according to 
rank, which the person who had killed or injured 
him must pay, in compensation, to his over-lord or 
kinsfolk. 

Dr. Hall has tried to extend his progress-by-punish- 
ment theory down to the animal kingdom, in which 
attempt we cannot see that he is justified. Animals do 
indeed possess the great primordial instinct of retalia- 
tion, but we cannot class this as the faculty of punish- 
ment. Mr. Hall is forced to admit that ‘‘ Animals do 
not know why they punish” and goes on to say 
**To this extent, therefore, crime, in the full human 
meaning of the word, does not exist among the 
brutes”. Quite so; for punishment implies know- 
ledge and intention, apart from which, it cannot be 
said to be present. Thus a cat torments, but does 
not punish, the captured mouse, for its apparent 
cruelty is probably only a horrible form of play, and 
the sufferings of the unfortunate mouse have no sort 
of relation to any antecedent conduct on its part. 
Nor do we perceive evidence of punishment among 
animals in the “cases cited by the author, of the 
destruction of supposititious young; a stranger is 
instinctively attacked if it be freshly introduced ; but 
that this does not occur invariably, we know from the 
strange stories of wolf-children and from the far com- 
moner case of the cuckoo, which has, for generations, 
obtained board and residence by false pretences, 
through playing upon the foolishness of too-confiding 
nest-mothers. [It is also, as bird-nesting boys know, 
very easy to make many small birds hatch the eggs 
and bring up the young of other small birds of 
different species. But really when we are told of birds 
holding ‘‘courts.of justice” and inflicting the death 
peasy after a long ‘‘ discussion” we agree with Dr. 

all in classing such tales as ‘‘ human imaginings” 
(shall we add, very much of the De Rougemont type ?) 
though they may have had some sort of origin in the 
avicular migrations, or other phenomena of the sub- 
human world, which are as yet obscure, but not 


accounts of too ‘‘ imaginative” story-tellers. 
must the stories about punishment meted out to 
culprits in “ the black republic” of the rooks be taken 
too seriously. 

Dr. Hall considers that there are three main 
crimes known to —— treason, incest, and evil 
witchcraft—a pretty safe general statement. But it 
is always a difficult and uncertain task to try and 
deduce general laws out of the chaotic mass of 
conflicting rules and diverse prohibitions which 
have constituted custom among varied peoples. 
Treason and witchcraft would apparently involve 
immediate and, it is very likely, universal animosity, 
but incest has been looked upon from many strange 
and quite opposite standpoints, although the great pre- 
ponderance of human feeling has been against it. But 
still there is no universal law ; for while marriage even 
with anyone in the same clan has in many cases been 
considered criminal, yet we have cases where union with 
a younger sister was allowed, but which with an elder 
was looked upon as being wicked. Still more strange to 
modern notions is the prohibition mentioned in the 
book by which a man might not marry the sister of his 
own best friend. In fact, quaint laws and monstrous 
customs—as the Couvade, by which the father of a 
new-born child is carefully nursed—could be exemplified 
to any extent in infinite variety. 

The most interesting portions of the book are the 
chapters dealing with our ancient laws, in which the 
author is in many places both learned and instructive. 
With regard to the latter part of the work where 
he returns to his pet theory of progress via penal 
laws, we think that he has failed to differentiate 
sufficiently between punishment and regulation. A 
merely negative prohibitory law often effects but 
little, unless it takes away the cause of crime; every 
country, said an Italian writer, has just those criminals 
that it deserves to have! A practical example of what 
we mean is to be found in the once common crime of 
body-snatching. In the eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries, no tomb could be considered safe. Not all 
the threatenings of the law dramatically emphasized by 
constant public executions, ever outweighed the simple 
economic fact that surgeons. would give from eight to 
twelve pounds for a human body. And, as usual and 
always, demand set up supply, and corpse-hunting 
became one of the branches of the criminal profession, 
just as receiving and coining are at the present time. 

Then, in the early thirties came, not a new and more 
‘‘ deterrent” penalty, but the Anatomy Act which 
satisfied and regulated the demand, and body-stealing 
passed out into history. Thereis in Parliament a healthy 
dread of making a new crime; the nineteenth century 
alone gave us 10,500 Acts, while the floor of every 
house of legislature is littered with failures. Only last 

ear, according to a very recent report, there were 
in the much-governed city of Glasgow 12,000 arrests 
for the use of bad language in the streets, an amazing 
state of things, the ultimate effect of which has to be 
seen. It is not encouraging to read in the book before 
us that the same measures were tried in the Common- 
wealth period, when a single oath was fined 6s. 8d. 
But the law, allowing more than it generally does for 
the weaknesses of human nature, made great reductions 
for a quantity, for which the fine was only 3s. 4d. 
Dr. Hall teaches us to ponder criminal statistics care- 
fully, and to remember that the effects of laws are not 
simple but far-reaching and complex for good or for 
evil; but we may still regard crime as a sad symptom 
of social disease which all the strength and intellect 
of the community should: strive to minimise, and ulti- 
mately, in some far time remote but yet attainable, to 
render unnecessary and impossible. 


THE EAST WITHOUT ITS PURPLE. 


‘*The Nearer East.” By D. G. Hogarth. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


HE aim of this volume is defined as being ‘‘to 
present the influence of geographical conditions 
upon Man in a certain region”; this is the general 
purport of the series in which it appears ; but a con- 
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siderable difference may be found between the present 
instalment and the contribution of the general editor 
on “Britain”. Inthe latter the human element was 
fully recognised, the present-day interests attaching to 
the greater towns, the greater railways, the greater 
canals, were never neglected: in the former, Man, in 
spite of the preface-definition, is comparatively sacri- 
ficed to Nature. The whole of the second part, it is 
true, is nominally devoted to the distribution and group- 
ing of our race in the Nearer East, to the pro- 
ducts of the soil cultivated by that race, to the 
communications of which man makes use in the Levant, 
and to the conditions of human life in the Balkans, in West 
and South-west Asia, and in North-east Africa—yet the 
human interest comes in even here very little. For 
when, as in the last chapter on ‘‘ World Relation”, the 
author is discussing the place filled by the Nearer East 
in the economy of the Greater World, in the corporate 
human body, the subject is handled in so extremely 
abstract a manner that the reader must be conscious 
at times rather of obscuration than of illumination. 
Elsewhere too the effect of long strings of Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian place-names, given us with little 
reference to any subject, title or region sufficiently well 
known to light up the darkness is certainly bewildering. 
Thus: ‘‘ While the Turki peoples of Azerbaijan fall 
readily into one group with the Plateau folk of Irak and 
Fars and the people of the Caspian littoral, the Kurds 
. » » south of Lake Urmi are wholly Sunni in sympathy. 
From the Zagros onwards the Ali-Illahi Kurds, the 
Lurs of Pish-Kuh and Pusht-i-Kuh, the Bakhtiaris of 
the upper basins of the Diz river and the Karun, and 
the Mamasenni Lurs to the south of them are distinctly 
of Shiah colour”. Surely this sort of treatment 
is better adapted for a minute study of the Perso- 
Turkish border provinces than for a work of essentially 
general character on the Nearer East. 

Mr. Hogarth puts his finger on one difficulty of his 
subject when he contrasts the author of ‘‘ Eothen”, 
fifty years ago, seeing the portal of the East in the 
walls of Belgrade, with the visitor of to-day looking for 
the same gateway at Adrianople. For, through lack 
of a good natural border, the European limit of 
the East ‘‘depends largely on political conditions”. 
It is less easy to understand why Bulgaria is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ exposed to the predominant influence of 
Central Europe”; both in the case of Bulgaria and in 
that of Servia the predominant influence of late has 
clearly been Eastern European, from Moscow and S. 
Petersburg rather than from Berlin and Vienna. The 
railway extensions in Trans-Caucasia to Kars and 
Erivan, which should have been figured in the diagram 
map on p. 213 are alluded to in the dry and abstract 
manner that robs the allusion of so much of its definite 
value for the ordinary reader ; a little later Ali Bey 
seems to be indexed as Ali Pasha. In reference 
to the shrinkage of Lake Urmi it might have 
been well to refer to the general desiccation of 
all Central Asia during so much of the nineteenth 
century and the recent tendency towards ‘‘ aquatic 
revival”, e.g. in Lake Ala-Kul. On Arabia, should 
not some reference have been made to Glaser’s re- 
markable ‘‘ Geschichte u. Geographie Arabiens ” ? 
** Wladikaukas” for Vladikavkaz is thoroughly mis- 
leading to the English reader who does not want 
the German W to represent V sounds. ‘“ Sapiski”, 
in the bibliography, is another Germanisation for 
Zapiski. It is a little difficult to understand the 
exact meaning of the author in his dictum on Con- 
stantinople, ‘‘really a port of Asia”, partaking of 
‘*that greater plenitude and range of traffic of which 
the traveller is sensible . - as he begins to ad- 
vance up a trunk road of Asia Minor”. An ade- 

uate, human, and concrete treatment of the city of 

onstantine is one of the greatest deficiencies of this 
volume ; it is not enough to have a certain number of 
phrases about the capital of the Nearer East. That 
** Anatolia by itself matters to the world in respect of 
roduction far more than the whole Balkan Peninsula ” 
is a statement we should think open to much 
dispute, just as Circassian colonists as ‘‘ agents for 
civilisation in the trans-Jordan country” may 
seem at first to clash a little with the picture of 
these same exiles in Bulgaria before the war of 


1876-7, when for the first time in men’s memory 
each village had to keep a strong patrol on the 
alert all night to save some at least of the cattle 
and horses. Midhat Pacha also, drawn by Mr. 
Hogarth as a civiliser on the Shatt-el-Arab ap- 
peared in a different light as Governor of Rust- 
chuk ‘when the roads were lined with dead and 
dying Bulgarians. The bitter characterisation applied 
both to the Persian and the Attic-Greek ‘‘ a prey 
to incurable superficialism, persevering only in talk” 
is hardly as self-evident in the latter case as in the 
former ; the present volume alone contains in its allu- 
sions to Greek railways and shipping an antidote to the 
view that the modern Hellene can only chatter. 
Bagdad defined as ‘‘still the most important in 
Turkish Asia” is neither so populous nor so great a 
market as Smyrna and Damascus; and the rapid 
decline of the latter, asserted on p. 263, will need a good 
deal of demonstration. Lastly, a certain contradiction 
of view appears in the statement that Cairo is to all real 
intents and purposes a city of Asia, while, however 
obvious other elements may be, the Egyptian supplies 
the essential colour. But when all dediictions have been 
made, a painstaking and broad-minded summary is here 
= of an important subject, illustrated by excel- 
ent coloured maps as well as by diagrams and 
sketch maps, sometimes thoroughly satisfactory, some- 
times curiously deficient in certain of the very points 
which the text especially emphasises and which if 
any should have been clearly figured in the illustrative 
design. We may notice that the ethnographical map 
facing p. 176 takes no notice of the rapidly-growing 
Russian settlements east of the Caspian along the line 
=! the Central Asian railway, from Krasnovodsk to 
erv. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘* The Philosophy of the Christian Religion.” By A. M. 
Fairbairn. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 
12s. 6d. 


Be. cause of Christian apologetic has often been 
materially weakened in our owm days by the fact 
that writers on the subject have all too readily adopted 
one or the other of two positions, either of which really 
places them at a serious disadvantage, even if it does 
not place them out of court. In some cases they have 
been content to disregard, largely or entirely, the 
question of the relation of the Christian to every other 
theory of the universe, religious or otherwise ; and by 
so doing they have produced an apologetic which, 
true though it may be as far as it goes, certainly 
cannot claim to be regarded as either adequate or 
philosophical. Sometimes, on the other hand, they 
have in effect weakened their case by accepting without 
due examination the current pre-suppositions which 
underlie much of what calls itself ‘‘ the comparative 
study of religions”, and then contending that the 
Christian religion must be regarded as entirely 
exceptional, and as being so far incapable of being 
correlated with these. In either case, the cause of this 
religion has been not a little endamaged. That which 
claims to lie outside the scope of philosophical dis- 
cussion can hardly expect to commend itself to the 
philosophical student ; whilst philosophy naturally and 
rightly looks with suspicion upon a claim to exceptional 
treatment on the part of a single religious system. 

No doubt, many attempts have been made to meet 
modern conditions, and to place the presentation of 
Christianity in its relations with human thought on a 
more satisfactory basis. In particular it has been 
done, on an idealistic basis, by the late Bishop Westcott 
in what is, in our opinion, by far the most remarkable 
of his shorter writings, ‘‘ The Gospel of Life” ; a book 
which combines marvellous breadth of view with the 
deepest insight and Christian feeling. Partly, no 
doubt, owing to a concentration of language and 
thought which is unusual in modern literature, and has 
sometimes led careless readers to speak of Bishop 
Westcott’s writings as vague and cloudy, the book has 
not become very widely known. But those who are 
familiar with it, or who heard its subject-matter 
delivered in the form of lectures at Cambridge, are 
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aware that they owe to it more than they could easily 
say. Principal Fairbairn’s book is another step in the 
same direction, and.a singularly valuable one. It has 
aothing in common indeed with Bishop Westcott’s 
book so far as its method is concerned : it is at once 
more solid and less concise, less personal and more 
strictly philosophical in its method. However it be 
regarded, and in spite of certain blemishes of which 
we propose to speak presently, we have no hesitation 
in saying that it is a most remarkable contribution to 
Christian thought, and one which every student must 
reckon with. 

The book, as Dr. Fairbairn tells us in a very inter- 
esting preface, had its origin in his visit to India as 
lecturer on the Haskell foundation of the University of 
Chicago, which brought him into contact with the 
practical working of a religious system which he had 
already studied in its literature, and thus set him face 
to face with all the problems which really ought to 
underlie any philosophical study of religions in their 
mutual relations. The result of his studies is a book 
which ‘‘may be described as an attempt to do two 
things : first, to explain religion through nature and 
man; and secondly, to construe Christianity through 
religion”. It ‘‘is neither a philosophy nor a history of 
religion, but it is an endeavour to look at what is at 
once the central fact.and idea of the Christian faith by 
a mind whose chief labour in life has been to make an 
attempt at such a philosophy through such a history ”. 
He begins by investigating certain ‘‘ questions in the 
philosophy of nature and mind which affect belief in 
the supernatural Person ”—those which arise in con- 
nexion with the relations of Nature and Thought, the 
facts of ethics, the problem of evil, and the significance 
of human history, including that of the historic 
religions. Then he passes on to apply the canons of 
criticism and regulative ideas thus obtained to the 
interpretation of the relations between ‘‘ the Founder of 
the Christian religion and the religion which He 
founded”; and finally investigates the question of the 
correspondence of this religion with the ideal of religion. 
It will be seen that Dr. Fairbairn’s plan is no meagre 
one; nor is it meagrely carried out. In our opinion, 
indeed, it errs somewhat on the side of exuberance. 
We could wish that the author did not turn aside from 
his main thesis so readily in order to deal with side 
issues, that he would not interrupt himself to follow 
out every secondary line of thought that he encounters 
in his task. The book would in some ways be more 
satisfactory if it had been reduced to two-thirds or even 
one-half of its present size; and even Mr. Franks’ 
admirable table of contents does not always enable us 
to follow out the general argument of the book clearly. 
Dr. Fairbairn is sometimes almost too clever to be 
convincing ; and we can easily imagine many persons, 
and by no means only those who are specially narrow 
in their outlook, being offended by language about the 
nature of God which he makes use of in the course of 
his argument. These however, with the possible 
exception of the first-named, are not blemishes of any 

eat importance, and we have to thank Dr. Fairbairn 
or a very valuable book, of a kind which no living 
writer could write better than he. 

We shall not attempt to set forth the teaching of 
the book at length: but, rather, endeavour to indicate 
Dr. Fairbairn’s fundamental position, which is well 
worth pondering, and must be taken into account 
by any who would really meet, or even under- 
stand, the Christian claim. ‘‘The question as to 
the Person of Christ, what He was, and how He 
ought to be conceived”, is, says Dr. Fairbairn, not 
merely a chapter in biblical or in systematic theology, 
but ‘‘a problem directly raised by the place He holds 
and the functions He has fulfilled in the life of man, 
collective and individual”. Here is what we may fairly 
claim as a primary fact, without a consideration of which 
no ‘‘ philosophy of history” can be regarded as in any 
valid sense philosophical at all. Again, it is only in the 


light of intelligence-that nature can be said to have any 
meaning or-reality at all: and “‘ the very fact of the in- 
telligibility of nature, or the possibility of its interpreta- 
tion by mind, means that it embodies or expresses 
intelligence,—is the medium or vehicle of ideas which 
the-human intellect can discover and think as if they were 


itsown”. In fact, we may go further and say that 
‘*the conception of Christ stands related to history as 
the idea of God is related to Nature, i.e. each is in its 
own sphere the factor of order, or the constitutive con- 
dition of a rational system”. Such are Dr. Fairbairn’s 
starting points; and his development of them, and 
— of them in detail is full of interest. 

e will only quote two passages though there is much 
more that we would gladly call attention to: they shall 
be chosen to illustrate with how living a grasp Dr. 
Fairbairn can deal with practical questions. First, as 
to the study of early religions : 

‘‘ There is no region where a healthy and fearless 
scepticism is more needed than in the literature which 
relates to ethnography. There is no people so difficult 
to understand and to interpret as a savage people ; 
there is no field where competent interpreters are so 
few and so rare, where unlearned authorities are so 
many and so rash, or where testimonies are so con- 
tradictory, or so apt to dissolve under analysis into 
airy nothings. But what we deprecate is not the 
collection, the investigation, and the co-ordination of 
all facts connected with the habits, beliefs, state, and 
affinities of savage peoples; it is the philosophy they 
may be made to disguise. For the explicit and 
reasoned or implicit and inarticulated postulate of 
many ethnographically stated and illustrated specula- 
tions as to the earlier forms of religion is a doctrine 
not simply as to the development of man and society, 
but as to the kind of being who was to be developed, 
what potentialities he had, and what forces made him 
the being he finally became. It is this doctrine which 
may both need criticism and repay it. For it does not 
follow that the anthropology which is an accurate 
description of man in his savage state is a good philo- 
sophy of religion.” 

And again, with regard to a tendency which seems 
to be on the increase in the religious thought of 
to-day : 

‘* Syncretism in religion” (which is defined as ‘‘ the 
attempt by the conscious selection and adjustment of 
old materials to create a new cult or system”’) “like 
eclecticism in philosophy, is a sign of decadence, for it 
creates nothing that outlives the age or coterie that 
gave it birth. It signifies that mind, fallen into con- 
scious impotence and hopelessness, has turned its back 
upon the future and its face to the past; and despair- 
ing of producing or achieving anything, has begun to 
call upon vanished men and systems for principles 
which may help it to live. The mood is, asa rule, 
self-conscious and cynical as well as despondent, and 
so the formulz it borrows it builds, usually to the 
music of a little disdainful and finical criticism, into a 
house of consolation and amusement rather than a 
temple of truth and worship.” 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE FIFTIES. 


‘From the Fleet in the ’Fifties: A History of the 
Crimean War.” By Mrs. Tom Kelly. With 
which is incorporated Letters written in 1854-5-6, 
by the Reverend S. Kelson Stothert, Chaplain to 
the Naval Brigade. Preface by Vice-Admiral 
Powlett. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1902. 
12s. 

WE doubt if there was any demand for a new 

history of the Crimean War ; we feel sure that 

there was none for a history written as this is, by a 

writer without any special qualifications for the task. 

Mrs. Kelly writes well and easily, and happily spares us 

all discussion of the political questions involved. Her 

purpose is war, and to that she devotes her pages with 

a single-minded earnestness, which in a better cause 

and guided by understanding might have led to good 

results. On the result of her attempt in this field, it is 
impossible to congratulate her. She admits that she 
had to work the subject up in order to write the book ; 
and her work seems to have mainly consisted of making 
extracts from previous histories and memoirs, which 
she now reproduces mixed up with her own not very 
original comments. To say that the country was un- 
prepared for the realities of war; that things were 
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badly managed ; that the track from Balaklava to the 
camp was a sea of mud intermingled with putrid car- 
cases of beasts of burden; that discomfort and physical 
misery reigned supreme and that terrible, wasting 
sickness followed in their train—all this, and much 
more to the same effect, we had at the time in the vivid 
letters of Sir William Russell, and since then, in almost 
countless records by eye-witnesses. We do not now, 
after a lapse of nearly fifty years, require a lady, who 
has just been grinding up the subject, to give us a 
revised version of the old familiar story. 

But indeed the excuse for the volume, its raison d’étre 
—though relegated to a secondary place on the title-page 
—is the letters of Mr. Stothert, a young clergyman, 
who on the eve of the war was sent out to the Black 
Sea as chaplain of H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen”, and who—after 
the manner of young clergymen—wrote to his relations 
and friends, on many points as to which he was very imper- 
fectly informed. Mr. Stothert was, we believe, a good 
and worthy man, and think it probable that a judicious 
selection from his letters during the seventeen years that 
he continued in active service in the Navy might be 
both novel and interesting ; but this is not saying that 
the criticisms or judgments or even descriptions of well 
known events by a newly caught chaplain have any 
value whatever ; such, for instance, as the account of the 
**Queen” in the bombardment of 17 October and the 
comment—‘‘ Had we not been set on fire by red-hot 
shot and been obliged to haul out of action, we should 
have demolished the battery in a quarter of an hour.” 
We have read things like this in French; in Victor 
Hugo’s celebrated description of Waterloo, for instance, 
where we are told how the French soldiers were going 
to make mince-meat of the English, if something un- 
toward had not prevented them ; but in English, we are 
not, and do not want to be accustomed to such a use of 
*‘if”. Another story there is of a sailor who ran out of 
the battery to pick up a 13-inch shell, which had not 
exploded ; the shell burst, but left the man standing 
unhurt, saying ‘‘ That’s what I call a breach of con- 
fidence”. Clearly he had no idea of what a 13-inch 
shell, or ‘‘ Whistling Dick” was, or he could not have 
written of a man going to pick one up. 

There are, of course, some passages in the letters 
which are interesting, even when they are not novel ; 
such for instance as his description of the ‘‘ Queen’s ” 
ship’s company, which formed a very unpromising field 
for a clergyman’s labours. ‘‘In time of war ships 
must be manned; indifferent cabdrivers, bargemen, 
merchant seamen, citizens, labourers, are all taken in, 
and each does his best to contribute to the little hell 
upon earth a ship at such a time contains.” Allowing 
for some pardonable exaggeration it probably gives a 
fair idea of many of the ships’ companies at that time— 
a state of things which led to the general introduction 
of continual-service men and the development of the 
modern system of ‘‘a standing navy ”, which works very 
well in peace time. Whether, and to what extent it 
would bear the strain of a great naval war has not 
yet been tried. But though, even out of the letters here 
printed enough might have been culled to make—say— 
an interesting magazine article, the attempt to make 
them into a stout octavo volume, has led not only to 
the inordinate use of padding, and injudicious and 
incorrect padding, but to the printing in extenso 
commonplace letters, of personal details of not the 
slightest interest to anyone now; though then, no 
doubt, interesting to the writer’s mamma or grand- 
mamma: he had slept on a chest on deck, and got 

a bad cold; he had a touch of influenza; he wants 
some thick woollen socks; or some marmalade, real 
marmalade, made of oranges not of mashed turnips ; 
and so on. It seems unnecessary and is certainly 
uninteresting. 

The letters too have been very carelessly edited, and 
misprints or slips of the pen, or downright blunders, 
are very common. We have, for instance, ‘‘ aurea 
mediocrites”. We are told that Mr. Stothert, born in 
March 1827, was ‘‘aged 69” when he died in June 
1892; that he was especially proud of his Baltic 
medal, and publicly wore it on all occasions of 
ceremony, although during the whole of the war he 
was in the Black Sea. But Mrs. Kelly’s idea of the 
Baltic may perhaps be as peculiar as her notion of the 


‘*fine Baltic fleet” under Sir Charles Napier, which 
‘*comprised such ships as the ‘ Duke of Wellington’, 
the ‘ Edinburgh’, ‘ Blenheim’, * Hogue’, ‘ Ajax’, 
‘ Leopard’, ‘Bulldog’, . . . ‘ Vulture’, ‘ Pigmy’, and 
‘Lightning’”. . That is to say this exceptionally fine 
fleet—and there is no doubt that it was, in 1854, the 
very finest and most powerful fleet that had ever been 
got together—was composed of one ship of the line, 
our cut-down blockships, a few paddle-wheel frigates 
and small steamers—‘‘ Pigmy” ! and “‘ Lightning” ! and 
this of a fleet that contained among some thirty others, 
the ‘*St. Jean d’Acre”, ‘*Princess Royal”, ‘* James 
Watt ”, ‘* Majestic”, ‘‘ Nile”. Whatever was Admiral 
Powlett' thinking of when he passed such a sentence, if 
—as the title page seems to imply—he read the sheets 
before they were printed off ? 


NOVELS. 


‘*The House Under the Sea.” By Max Pemberton, 
London: Newnes. 1902. 6s. 

We have felt it our duty, on more than one occasion, 
to reprove Mr. Pemberton for the hurried pot-boilers 
which followed his clever work and were unworthy of 
the man of culture he had proved himself. We now 
detect increased care, but he does not yet satisfy his 
old clients. The ‘‘House Under’ the Sea” is prob- 
ably original, but it runs on well-worn lines: if we 
have not read the same thing, we have heard the same 
kind of thing very often before. Nor has Mr. Pemberton 
cured himself of an irritating trick, which consists in 
recapitulating his conventional melodrama from time to 
time in terms of breathless sensation. That may 
impose upon utterly unsophisticated readers, but he 
should remember that such are rate. To tickle jaded 
palates it does not suffice that he should exclaim from 
time to time ‘‘ See what wonders I have told!” Even 
modesty were more easily condoned in a story-teller to- 
day. And, while we condole with him on his hopeless 
lack of humour, we are dismayed by the poor jokes of his 
puppets. His broken languages and his bombast are 
also very grievous. : 

‘*Honey.” By Helen Mathers. London: Methuen. 
1902. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why this book 
should have been written. If for the sake of pointing 
a moral, it signally fails: if to amuse it misses its 
mark; while as a contribution to the literature of 
the country it is not a success. There are, it 
must be admitted, some good points in the story—it 
must indeed be a very bad one in which there are 
none—but they are so far apart, and found with such 
difficulty, that it hardly seems worth while to wade 
through descriptions cf some extremely unpleasant 
incidents in order to reach them. 


‘* Other People’s Lives.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 

These village chronicles written in the author’s usual 
correct style, and containing many a touch of humour 
and pathos, are well worth reading. That they will 
satisfy that portion of the public which likes its 
literary food of the hot and strong order is hardly 
to be expected, but that they will appeal to those 
who can enjoy a less highly seasoned repast is quite 
certain. The author knows village life and village folk 
well and depicts them with a sure and sympathetic pen. 


‘* The Vultures.” By H. Seton Merriman. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. 

The fact that Mr. Merriman’s novels are so 
popular, in spite of the serious even gloomy nature 
of their subjects, shows that he,.knows his public. 
The public like to think they are reading something 
weighty, deep, and intellectual, and are at the same 
time hugely delighted and relieved to find that it is not 
in the least above their level, and that they are unex- 
pectedly entertained. That is the secret of the success 
of many pretentious writers of political, philanthropic, 
or philosophic novels; they choose a vast subject, 
and then whether from choice or necessity treat it so 
that the ordinary reader thinks himself a very clever 
fellow for grasping it so easily. In his cautious vague- 
ness about the political situation he describes Mr. 
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Merriman is rather like his hero Cartoner, who, we are 
informed on every page was a man of few words—and 
silent as a good diplomatist should be. Still it makes 
him, as a hero, somewhat uninteresting. He certainly 
never delivers himself of an opinion, or a reflection, or a 
remark of any sort that could throw light on the 
mysterious Polish events which he watches. Nor, with 
all this tremendous diplomatic manner, does he seem to 
do more to justify the immense respect Mr. Merriman 
has for him, than;any newspaper correspondent who 
rushes off and wires an important public event to his 
editor five minutes before anyone else. Whatever 
Cartoner or Deulin, or any other of the secret service 
agents or ‘‘vultures” may really have been, Mr. 
Merriman secures them from criticism by his artful 
insistence on their diplomatic silence. The chief merit 
of the book lies in the vividness of the descriptions of 
Polish cities, people, and scenery. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“The Scott Country.” By S. R. Crockett. London: Black. 
1902. 68. 
It is not perhaps customary for reviewers to weigh literature 
in scales like Dionysus in the “ Frogs” but the first thing we 
did was to put this book on a postal balance. It measures in 
inches 7} = 54 x 13 and it weighs 2lb. 140z.! Let those of our 
readers who may have scales at hand compare for amusement 
this weight and measurement with those of any book they have 
by them. We condole with Mr. Crockett—who must not by 
the way be confused with the novelist—on being handicapped 
in this way. We thought his book pleasantly written and 
certain to interest many, but his natural public would clearly 
consist to a great extent of visitors to that Scott country which 
Mr. Crockett defines as a “triangle which may be traced on 
the map from Berwick-on-Tweed to the Solway, thence north- 
ward to Tweedsmuir and Broughton in Peebleshire and again 
to the east back to the ancient seaport borough”. Tourists in 
this triangle will think twice before they add nearly three 
unds to any kind of light baggage—and as for tying it toa 
icycle! We wish Mr. Crockett many readers who possess 
armchairs fitted with bookrests for we really think he has been 
hardly used. 


“The Naval Miscellany.” Vol. I. 
Laughton. London: Printed for the Navy Records 
Society. 1902. - 

In accordance with a resolution of the council of the Navy 
Records Society a Miscellany is to be issued at intervals made 
up of papers of interest which are too short for publication 
separately. This is the first instalment and a good selection 
has been made by the editor. “The Book of War”, apparently 
a plagiarism, is a quaint set of sixteenth-century instructions for 
regulating “the order of battle and of sailing”. Great 
importance was evidently attached to the proper ornamenta- 
tion of the flagship : the rules for signalling show considerable 
advance on the little that is known of the earlier practice. “A 
Narrative of the Voyage to Cadiz” is that of William Slingsby, 
Commissary-General of the Munitions in the expedition of 
1596. It contains a declaration of the doctrine of contraband, 
also directions for the enforcement of discipline which mark a 
distinct step forward in the framing of definite regulations for 
the guidance and governance of sea-going people. With the 
account is a chart made by commandment of the lords general 
explanatory of the proceedings undertaken. The diagrams 
showing the squadronal flags are noteworthy. ‘The Journals 
of Capt. Henry Duncan R.N.”, “ Letters of William Cathcart 
R.N.”, and “ Journals of Thomas Addison of the East India 
Company Service”, all help to make the sea life of the latter 
part of the eighteenth and early years of the nineteenth 
centuries better understood and appreciated, and from their 
pages a Marryat might find plenty of material on which to 
draw. In the official correspondence relating to the seizure 
of Heligoland in 1807 the opinion of Vice-Admiral Russell, 
writing on the subject 'to the then Secretary of the Admiralty, is 
worth remembering :—“ With a small expense this island may 
be made a little Gibraltar, and a safe haven for small craft, 
even in the winter; it is a key to the rivers Ems, Weser, 
Jahde, Elbe and Eider, the only asylum at present for our 
cruisers in these seas, and at present our only medium of 
correspondence with the Continent”. 


“ Progress of Canada in the Century.” By J. Castell Hopkins. 
“Nineteenth Century Series.” London and Edinburgh : 
Chambers. 1902. 55. net. 

Mr. J. Castell Hopkins’ survey of Canadian history covers 
more than the nineteenth century, though the pages dealing with 
the period from Cabot toa8o1 do not exceed fifty. It is an admir- 
able history, and will hardly find favour in the eyes of Ameri- 
cans south of the Canadian border. Canada has not always 
been treated well by Great Britain and in Mr. Hopkins’ view 
the maintenance and strength of British sentiment in Canada 
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constitute one of the miracles of the nineteenth century. If 
that is going rather far, there were undoubtedly occasions when 
Canada might well have grown impatient of the connexion and 
that not merely because of the misgovernment of the first half 
of the century. Had English statesmen in those days been 
possessed of “ Imperial prescience ”, says Mr. Hopkins, “ Lord 
Aberdeen would not have declined to accept California from 
Mexico for fear of hurting the susceptibilities of the United 
States nor would Lord Derby for the same reason have refused 
Sir John Macdonald’s proposal to make Canada in name a 
kingdom instead of a dependent dominion. And the Behring 
Sea and Yukon and Alaska boundary troubles of a later date 
would have been prevented by an acceptance of the opportu- 
nity to acquire Alaska from Russia”. 


Lovers of daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, gladioli, and 
lilies may find very attractive reading in Messrs. Barr’s new 
autumn catalogues of these bulbs. On pages 9-11 of the 
daffodil catalogue the reader will find uy om with prices 
of the newest and rarest daffodils which are being offered this 
year. Some of the prices will astonish those who may be 
giving their attention to this subject for the first time. There 
are fifty-four of these precious flowers and specimens of all may 
be obtained for the modest sum of £112. One bulb of the 
White Queen may be obtained for £20. Maggie May another 
of the Leedsii section is sold for £10 10s. There are some at 
seven and others at five guineas each. These are the aristo- 
crats of the floral world but there are many hundreds of others 
not less beautiful perhaps which are purchasable by the most 
modest of buyers. The novelties and specialities in other 
bulbs and tubers do not run to these fancy prices. The beautiful 
new snowdrop Galanthus Whittali for example, whose portrait 
is one of the adornments of the catalogue, may be purchased 
at the very possible price of one shilling and threepence the 
dozen. 


SHORT LEGAL REVIEWS. 


“ Outlines of Criminal Law.” By Courtney Stanhope Kenny. 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 1902. Ios. 

This is one of the best and most scholarly text-books on any 
branch of the law which has appeared of recent years. It is 
quite a model of what such a book should be and with the 
same authors “ Collection of Cases in Criminal Law” should 
lay the foundation of a philosophic acquaintance with the 
principles and applications of the law relating to criminal 
offences and punishments. Legal text-books very rarely call 
for the application of the term philosophic to them, for they 
are mostly intended to be intensely practical either for the 
purpose of students’ examinations or the professional man’s 
needs in the ordinary practice of the courts. But this book 
belongs to a class which makes us appreciate the connexion of 
the University with the teaching of the law. Professors and 
teachers of the law to students still unspoiled by the desire 
of having a short cut to practice in all their reading, 
may aim at producing books and lectures which the student of 
ethics and sociology of history and other cognate branches of 
learning may read with profit and without disgust. The 
University Reader in English Law at Cambridge has not been 
less successful than some of his colleagues in the addition he 
has made to the books of this kind. But Mr. Kenny has had 
in view not only young men preparing for academic or pro- 
fessional examination, but “ many older men when called upon 
to undertake without previous legal training the duties of a 
Justice of the Peace”. We will not discuss whether there 
ought to be such a class of amateur judges: but as they do 
exist we know no book on the subject which would be likely to 
interest or teach them more. They will find that Mr. Kenny 
considers in a way that amounts to an innovation in a legal 
work not only the actual rules and administration of the 
criminal law but the much-discussed psychological, social and 
juridical questions which have affected and will more and more 
affect the views of the legislature and the courts on crimes and 
punishments in the future. One of the most interesting parts 
of this able treatise is Book III. on Modes of Judicial Proof. 


“Practical Legislation.” By Lord Thring. Second edition. 
London: Murray. 1902. 75. 6d. net. 

The first edition of this book was perhaps the first of its 
class when it was published in 1877 by Lord Thring now the 
doyen of Parliamentary draftsmen. Its descriptive sub-title is 
“The Composition and Language of Acts of Parliament and 
Business Documents”, and Lord Thring wrote it when he was 
Parliamentary Counsel for the instruction of the assistant 
draftsmen in his office. After being out of print for a con- 
siderable time he publishes this new edition “ with the consent 
of the Government with an introduction and with certain 
alterations required by recent legislation”. This introduction 
gives a narrative of Lord Thring’s early experiences as drafts- 
man and of his personal communications with statesmen with 
whom he was associated in drafting great: bills which have 
been of political and historical importance. There are 


reminiscences of Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby 
and others which are readable. Lord Thring very early in his 
career at the Bar turned his attention to the complexity and 
confusion and the inartistic manner in which Acts of Parliament 
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were drawn and became an enthusiast in his efforts to improve 
them in these respects when his appointment as the official 
draftsman gave him his opportunity of carrying out his ideas. 
Very largely due to him and his disciples are the improvements 
in the form of Statutes and if there are more obscurities than 
ever, as some say, in the Statutes, it is often because politicians 
are trying to face two ways at once, and other politicians 
are meddling with phrases and sections they do not under- 
stand, and the draftsman’s work is spoiled. The practical 
rules for drafting which Lord Thring found useful he has 
embodied in his book ; and they apply to many classes of 
documents which lawyers and business men have to draw. 


“The Law Relating to Building Societies” By E. A. 
Wurtzburg. Fourth edition. London: Stevens and Sons, 
Limited. 1902. 16s. 

Mr. Wurtzburg’s book is now too well established to need 
any recommendation to the practising lawyer. In the fourth 
edition the form remains unaltered, the book is merely 
brought up to date by the addition of several recently decided 
cases of some importance. For instance it has recently been 
held by the Court of Appeal that. where an infant obtains 
advances from a building society to enable land to be bought 
and gives a mortgage to secure the advances, the mortgage 
being made with an infant is useless and must be cancelled, 
even though the society had no idea that the borrower was 
under age. The conclusion is undoubtedly good law, though 
most people would prefer to do what Mr. Justice Joyce did in 
the court below and get round the conclusion by a side wind if 

sible. Other recent cases are inserted down to the 

Galcie of this year, and so far as we have been able to 

check the list no important case has been omitted. 


“The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901.” By Williams and 
Musgrave. London: Effingham Wilson. 1902. 35. 6d. 
net. 

This codifying Act has quite properly produced a crop of books 
explaining and editing it : of these we have come across none 
which gives a more satisfactory account of the Act in a short 
space than the volume before us. A summary of the Act is given 
and in a separate chapter the changes in the law made by what 
is in the main a codifying measure are most carefully enumer- 
ated : this is one of the best chapters in the book. A short 
chapter is devoted to the Parliamentary history of the Act : and 
then follows the text of the Act itself with notes and references. 
Cases are quoted but not in too great profusion for the 
ordinary man: employers of labour with whom the authors 
are, perhaps, too clearly in sympathy should find the book of 
great use in their dealings with their workpeople. 


“ The Practice of Magistrates’ Courts.” By Thomas William 
Saunders. Sixth edition by R. M. Stephenson and 
J. Howard Lindsay. 6th edition. London: Cox. 1902. 
12s. net. 

A law book which was first published in 1855 and is being 
edited in 1902 by two learned editors may be considered a legal 
classic. It has become too venerable for alteration in form and 
method of arrangement and all that editors dare do is to keep 
it up to date with necessary alterations introduced by legislative 
changes in substance and procedure as time goes on. For the lay 
Justice especially we know no more useful book than Saunders’ 
for all that relates to the ordinary procedure of magistrates’ 
courts, whose importance has so much increased since the first 
edition appeared. We agree with the editors, who have done 
well all that is necessary to keep their author abreast of the 
times, that it is an account of the practice of magistrates’ 
courts such as may be read with interest as well as profit by 
any Justice whether layman or lawyer. 


“ Common Company Forms.” By Anthony Pulbrook. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

All lawyers are familiar with the monumental work of Mr. 
Palmer in three large volumes containing a huge treasury of 
precedents for all the ordinary work of constituting and winding 
up acompany. Mr. Pulbrook’s little book does not pretend to 
vie with that. Mr. Palmer devotes for instance no less than 
170 pages to various skeleton forms of Articles of Association, 
suited to all kinds of different companies : Mr. Pulhrook only 
allots ten to the same subject. At the same time we can 
imagine Mr. Pulbrook’s book being very useful to business men 
tg to bring out small companies. And more than that: 

r. Pulbrook’s practical experience of company work for the 
last twenty or thirty years has enabled him to put together and 
insert a variety of forms which will be of great service to secre- 
taries and directors of companies of all kinds and which yet 
find no place in such a work as Mr. Palmer’s, which is intended 
only for lawyers. The forms given under the head of “ Trading 
Operations” are particularly useful: companies are hedged 
about with forms and solemnities by the law : generally speak- 
ing a company can only act by means of its corporate seal : 
yet companies must engage servants, make and accept bills, 
order goods and carry on all the detailed work of the ordinary 
trader, and Mr. Pulbrook’s forms, showing exactly in: what way 
a company can most safely and easily conduct these ordinary 
operations, should be in every company secretary’s hands. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Donna Ysabel. Roman. Von MathildeMalling> Autorisierte 
Uebersetzung aus dem Schwedischen von Pauline Klaiber. 
Berlin : Verlag von S. Fischer. 1902. M. 4. 

This Spanish romance by a Swedish writer, admirably 
translated by its German adapter, deserves the attention not. 
only of the reading public but also of students of history. In 
an excellent and critical introduction the author discusses the 
special state of Spanish society at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries—a phase that has received 
scant notice. The actual period of the story is 1808-9 ;, 
and the author has made an intelligent and compre- 


hensive study not only of the many Napoleonic memoirs, : 


especially of those of the Duchesse D’Abrantes, who her- 
self plays a leading part in the romance, but also of the few 
works treating of Spanish society at the time, most notably of 
that by Desdevises du Desert. The result is a strong impres- 
sion of reality. The hero is Sainte-Croix; Ney, Junot, 
Masséna, Clausel, all figure picturesquely throughout: and, in 
the person of the heroine, that outward languor covering 
inward passion and hauteur, which is so essential a mark of 
the Spanish strain, is powerfully portrayed. 

The story turns on one of those child-marriages of conveni- 
ence which had exercised such a fatal influence in Hispano- 
French relations. Donna Ysabel, a scion of the highest 
Castilian nobility, has been affianced in childhood, married in 
girlhood—only to part on the afternoon of the ceremony—to the 
Marquis des Charentes a courtier and a man of pleasure much her 
senior who received the nickname of “ Paulette” from his atten- 
tions to Napoleon’s sister. She remains in the old Castel 
Blanco with her brother, her young stepmother Donna 
Francesca—herself a French kinswoman of Des Charentes, the 
Confessor Pater Felipe—an Italian Jesuit and political refugee, 
and the many dependents with whom a great Spanish family 
live on terms of patriarchal intimacy. The curtain rises on the 
mixed emotions the French invasion~occasioned after the 
battle of Vimeira. The young Sainte Croix arrives in the dawn 
of his promise and the flush of his genius gt the ancestral home- 
stead. He escorts the ladies through the French lines to 
Astorga. He falls deeply in love with the girl-wife. Donna 
Ysabel admires and worships him, but she is deeply religious 
and aristocratically proud by nature ; and indeed the whole 
narrative is concerned in watching the development of the 
smouldering glow of passion and affection that underlies her. 
Her childish simplicity is first awakened by the shame of the 
discovery that her stepmother has become Ney’s mistress. As 
the action and adventure proceed, Suinte Croix, after a return 
to France, reappears ; and the real climax of the romance is 
reached in the brilliant description of events at Valladolid early 
in 1809, where Des Charentes, the Gascon husband, enters on 
the scene while his bride is under the wing of Madame Junot, 
Duchesse D’Abrantes. She and her husbahd, the embodiments 
of all that was best and most charming under the first Empire, 
try in vain to avert the inevitable. A State ball is given. 
Des Charentes demands that his wife shall dance the Fandango 
with him. In the mixed emotions of loyalty and half-aversion 
she does so with abandon. An éclaircissement with Sainte 
Croix follows ; but Donna Ysabel still shrinks from a decisive 
rupture with the man whom she has never seen since their 
marriage day, of whose Parisian peccadilloes she is unaware, 
and whose punctual presents on birthdays and anniversaries 
she has meekly accepted. Des Charentes insists on escorting 
her to her chamber. She refuses to allow/him, unless her maid 
attends her. Sainte Croix watches smoking in the gardens 
below on the balcony where she swoons. It is a dramatic 
moment. Henceforward the two men, the keen and chivaler- 
esque hero, and the smarting bet winning voluptuary, are 
brought into sharp relief and pitted against each other. Events 
march rapidly. The book opened by the dividing line of 
Napoleon’s departure. Its final portion concerns the jealousies 
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PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS £65,123,865 
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FUNDS IN HAND £72,000,000 
These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 


THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore . 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUSL LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
PAYMENTS. 


Established 1843. 
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GUARANTEED 5% INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


All kinds of Lire AssuraNcE, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
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H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. 
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Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 
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EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
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NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
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with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 
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Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
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SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 
a Good Investment, or a Pension for. Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 
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WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Board of Directors, 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. Wm. Strano, Esq., Deputy 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Rosert Henry ’'Scort, Esg., F.R.S. 


. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD Esq. 
ARLES Price, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir RatpxH Woop 


Henry RIPLEy, son, K.C. 
Double advan e policies issued securing Two grr pip of the amount 
= on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


a ted or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
vances made on Reversions, vested or contin; on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS £45,000,000. 
MOTUAL LIFE Association of AUSTRALASIA. 


IN ONE POLICY. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE and 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
Payable at age 55 or 60. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER - £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 24 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Bull Porticalors and ovety on 
Head Office—NORWICH. 


Piccad’ 124 
Southwark Street, S.E.; pel Road, E. 
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attendant on Masséna’s ap ce as commander-in-chief. 
The salient individualities ge are well accentuated. 
After the first success at Ciudad Roderigo—whither Donna 
Ysabel is forced, by her longing for the» wounded Sainte 
Croix, to travel with Felipe from Castel Blanco where she has 
sheltered herself from temptation with her guardian angel the 
Duchesse—the interest shifts with the army to Lisbon. There 
at length Sainte Croix—after a week of supreme rapture with 
Ysabel in the cloisters of Ledesma—encounters his worthless 
foe, and falls on the threshold of his fame happy that he dies 
for the woman he adores. For into womanhood Ysabel has 
blossomed through the stress of the fate which the story unfolds. 
We hear of her no more. 

In this romance then, which it is difficult to summarise, we 
have all the elements of character, of reality, of truth, and of 
tragedy. There are in it some fine glimpses of that magnetism 
which Napoleon irresistibly wielded over his adherents. When 
his devoted wife bids Junot to make himself “free of 
Napoleon ”, he thus answers the brilliant Duchesse. 

“Free? ... How should I prove stronger than the rest? 
Don’t you remember that Launes—further from him by far than 
I have been—during his death agony clung to him as his sole 
salvation, and, for him, forgot wife and child. Desaix, I know 
too truly fell with his name on his lips ; and did not Napoleon 
turn Duroc into a mere shadow, without will, without happi- 
ness, who surrendered and abandoned at one word from his 
master, the wife whom he cherished? And Berthier—did he 
ever dare to form a thought or pen a line that the Emperor’s 
eyes had not first discerned? Ah no, my.poor Laurette, (and 
here he laughed suddenly and ironically) from him there can be 
escape for none ; and especially when—and here he sank his 
voice half shyly as men often do in betraying their deepest feel- 
ings—especially when one loves a being so much as I do 
Napoleon.” Here we have the whole spirit which Heine 
embodied so immortally in his “ Grénadiers.” And yet, despite 
the learning, insight, and talent displayed and notwithstanding 
a real grasp of character and emotion, as a story to be read as 
a story, the book has grave defects. It lacks what Mr. Curdle 
called “that general oneness, if I may use so strong an expres- 
sion, that universal kind of dovetailedness” which constitute 
the “unities”. Pages of description dwarf the march of the 
action and the climax to which we have adverted is so long 
delayed that some of its undoubted force is lost. The author, 
imbued with the whole atmosphere of the time and place, has 
created very real characters for herself, but she fails in convey- 
ing their reality in movement. They stand mute and motion- 
less pictures, are excellent portraits ; but to our mind she has not 
‘sufficiently succeeded in animating them out of their frames, 
though the psychology of Ysabel herself is delicately and subtly 
handled. Still in an age when historic novels are flimsy 
or dull, or both, this romance is so remarkable that it is bound 
to remain and certain to interest. 


Jirn Uhl. Roman. Von Gustav Frenssen. Berlin: G 
Groet’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1902. M. 5. 


This “ romance” is in truth a modern epic. It deals with 
the wild environment and existence of what we should call the 
yeoman-farmer class in Friesland. The drab monotony of un- 
changed and unceasing labour, the weird superstitions inera- 
dicable from the soil, the fierce vicissitudes of the elements and 
of fortune, and the turbulence also of inward nature, con- 
vulsing and transforming the placid surface—all are depicted 
‘with many episodes of grim humour and moving pathos, 
as the scene oscillates between Friesland and Hamburg. 
The hero belongs to one of the two families that from 


time immemorial have ruled “Dithmarschen”. The Uhls 
‘are a lawless, daring and energetic race. The Kreys,. on 
the other hand, are clever, scheming, and _ ingenious. 


The Uhls are the giants, and the Kreys are the dwarfs of 
‘the native folk-lore. lérn however is born different from 
either, silent, strong, shy, thrown into himself; and yet with 
outbursts of inheritance striking through his longsuffering 
and of passion, through his self-control. The book is one long 
chapter of a man perfected by tribulation. His drunken 
brother, his bedridden father, his beguiled sister, whose home- 
coming towards the close is notably moving and unconven- 
tional in its unaffected truth, his falling fortunes, his unex- 
pressed love, his first and second marriages, form the themes 
of a very long book, though their mere enumeration gives no 
idea of the forcefulness and originality with which their con- 
nexions are displayed ; suffice it to say that Lena Tarn and 
Elsbeth Junker are heroines worthy of Goethe’s “ Hermann 
und Dorothea”. The style is that of simplicity long drawn 
out, but constantly enlightening and effective. We may 
give a brief specimen. The new “Pastor” is discoursing 
of the four peasant-heroes who have fallen in the war of 
1870. “. . . Truth to say, every earnest man does what these 
four have wrought. These performed the task in three days 
or three weeks with store of pain. Your young wife too did the 
same in a few days. 
‘Others do it in many years, be it for their offspring, be it for an 
idea, or for any form of nobility a human soul may choose to 
seek and suffer for. Yesterday we buried a workwoman. She 
‘seldom came to church; but her whole life was a warm and 


She left her life for you and the child. ° 


living sacrifice for child and husband. Service and self- 
sacrifice, help and loyalty, howsoever they may be called by 
men, these make the true kingdom of man, these are the true 
teaching of Christ. . . .” ; 

Iérn’s own character would have pleased Carlyle. He is 
surrounded by “silences” and “ eternities”; but of these 
eternities, the extreme léngth of his story is one. Not a single 
character or incident is permitted to pass without some fresh 
legend or allusion, the one inside the other, as we see them in 
the big Chinese nest-puzzle-boxes. And the garrulous ex- 
crescences are not confined to stirring action. Byron sings of 
“Eternal not immortal speakers”. Iérn Uhl, it must be con- 
fessed, makes more for eternity than for immortality: but, 
notwithstanding, he exercises such a spell of iuterest, and his 
relations and surroundings are so fresh, true, and convincing, 
while the whole munbaphers is so pure and bracing, that we 
can confidently recommend his ‘history to all who appreciate a 
thoroughly good piece of work, and repudiate the alternative or 
the combination of dirt and dulness which too frequently 
disfigures German fiction. : 
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The pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


DUNLOP TYRES" 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled, 
GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop's head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
. Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 
Para Millis, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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STOCKS AND SHARES, 
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ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


“ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managere {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For e apply fo the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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_ Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK,—The DUKE’S HEAD 

HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 

distance of Sandringham. Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. Good tridge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE ProprizTor. 
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ly 
Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93, Cheapside, London. E.C. 


95a, Regent St.,W. 
3, Exchange St., Manchester; 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


. | ‘HE WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will open on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1st. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of 150 Guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the Universities. . 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, as 
well as several medals. ; 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners, 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the Medical Secretary. 

H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean.. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 
LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
October 1st, and continue till July, 1903. 
Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 
Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 
There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, E.C. 
A handbook forwarded on application, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Boiling Water 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
2341 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth. CENTURY. 


The Breviary of Suffolk, by RoBERT RYEcE, 1618, now pub- 
lished for the first time from the MS. in the British Museum. 


With Notes by Lord Francis HERVEY. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


A TREATISE UPON THE LAW OF COPY- 
RIGHT in the United Kingdom and the Dominions of the 
Crown, and in the United States of America. Containing a full 
Appendix of all Acts of Parliament, International Conventions, 
Orders in Council, Treasury Minute and Acts of Congress now 
in force. By E. J. MacGILLivray, LL.B. Cantab., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Member of the Faculty ‘of Advocates 
in Scotland. Medium 8vo. 25s. net. [Just out. 


Two New Volumes in MR. MURRAY’S Series of 
SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, By Professor CHARLES GLAUSER and W. MANSFIELD 
Poo.g, M.A., Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, 
formerly Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. [Just out. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. 
By Gustav HEIN, University of Berlin, Lecturer in German 
(Honours) to the University of Aberdeen, and MICHEL BECKER, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. 


Part I. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready next week. 
This manual is uniform with the first part of “Commercial French,” and is 
ial classes continuation 


specially adapted for the use of Students in commerc: 
schools. 


New Yolume in MR. MURRAY'S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical 


Sketch of Modern History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE 
and F. S. Marvin, M.A. 2 vols. VOL. I., with Four IIlustra- 
tions, fcap. 8vo. 2s. [Ready next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NEW WORK ON SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
NOW READY. Price 15s. net. 


The Land of the Dons. 


By LEONARD WILLIAMS, 
Late “‘ Times” Correspondent at Madrid, Author of “‘ Ballads and Songs 
of Spain,” &c. 
With Frontispiece and 43 Illustrations. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


H. SUTHERAR & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


NTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope ard A B C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS of West s3rd Street, 
York, and 2 BEDFORD STR TRAND, LOW 
call the attention of the READING ‘PUBLIC i, the excellent acai 
sented by Branch House in London f 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS end for 

CAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 1902, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W,C. 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 


R. ANDERSON. 


co. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLO ADVERTISERENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST for and General Adi 
Estinates and charge. Replies 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
FICTION. 
The Cloistering of Ursula (Clintod Scollard). “Gassell, 6s. 
A Memory Incarnate (Curtis Yorke). Hurst and Blackett. 35. 6d. 
The Purple of the Orient (Lucas Cleeve). Long. 6s. 
More Tales from Tolstoi (R. Nisbet Bain). Jarrold. 6s. 
Pilgrims of Love (Bessie Hatton). Treherne. 6s. 
Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth:—Vols, XIII and XIV¢g 
Jack Sheppard. Gibbings. 5s. net. 

The Winding Road (Elizabeth Godfrey). John Lane. 6s. 
Anna of the Five Towns (Arnold Bennett). Ghatto and Windus. 65 
The Colonel Sahib (Garrett Mill). Blackwood.- 6s. 
Remorse and Other Essays (Harry Tighe). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
The Shadow of the Czar (John R. Carling). “Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Cradock Nowell (R. D. Blackmore). Sampson Low. 6d. 
The Winds of the World (The Duchess of Sutherland). Heinemann, 


HIsTorY. 


History of ee ae of 1871 (From the French of Lissagaray), 
Unwin. 

With Napoleon at S. Helena: Being the Memoirs of Dr. saith 
Stokoe (Translated from the French of Paul Frémeaux by Edi 
S. Stokoe). John Lane. 55. net. 

S. George and the Chinese Dragon: An Account of the Relief of the 
Pekin Legations (Lieut.-Col. H. B. Vaughan). Pearson. 35. 6d, 

The Highlanders of Scotland (William Ky Skene. Editec by 
Alexander Macbain). Stirling: Eneas Mackay. 10s. 6d. ne 

Jeanne D’Arc, Maid of Orleans, 1429-1431 (T. Douglas Murray). 
Heinemann. 15s. net. 

Ww. - 


The Modern Lawyer’s Office (By a Solicitor.of the Supreme Court) 
Stevens and Sons, Limited. 6s. 


NATURAL HIsTORY AND SCIENCE. 


Fresh-Water Aquaria : Their Construction, agen ee and Manage- 
ment (Rev. Gregory C. Bateman). Gill. 35. 6d. 

Reports from the Cancer Research Laboratories: The Middlesex 
Hospital. Vol. I. Macmillan. 

Over-Pressure (S. De Brath and F. Beatty). 


ScHOOL Books. 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources, 1399-1485 (F. H. 
Durham), 2s. 6d. ; La Farce de Maitre Patelin (avec Notes par 
Marguerite Ninet), 6d. ; Macbeth (** The School Shakespeare ”. 
L. W. a 1s. 4d@.; The Fair Maid of Perth (Continuous 
Readers. E. W. Jackson), 1s. 4d.; The Fair Maid of Perth 
(E. W. Jackson), Is. 6d. ; History in Biography (Vol. II 
eo II. to Richard III. A. D. Greenwood), 2s, A. and 

Black. 

Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale and Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark, 2d. ; 
Milton’s Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 2a. ; Milton’s 
Lycidas, 2d. ; Michelet: Selections from L’Insecte (Maurice A. 
Gerothwohl), 4@.; Schiller: Select Ballads (Frieda Weekley), 
6d. ; Stendhal : Un Episode de Guerre (J. E. Michell), 4a. ; 
Erckmann- Chatrian : Contes Fantastiques (Marguerite Ninet), 4d.; 
Victor Hugo: Lyrical Poems (Philip C. Fqrke), 4d. Blackie. © 


THEOLOGY. 
Instructions on the Holy Communion (Rev. J. P. F. Davidson. 
Third Edition). ™ Wells, Gardner. 
Wesley’s Journal (Abridged by P. L. Parker). 
No Cross No Crown (William Penn). Isbister, 


TRAVEL. 


East of Paris: Sketches in the Gatinais, Bourbonnais and Champagne 
(M. Betham-Edwards). Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


Philip. 2s. 


Isbister, 35. 6d. net. 
6d. net. 


My Australian Girlhood: Sketches and Impressions of Bush Life 


(Mrs. Campbell Praed). Unwin. 16s.« » 
Aconcagua and Terra del: Fuego: A Book of “wo and 
Exploration (Sir Martin Conway). Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 


Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt (Revised Edition), Brimley 
Johnson. 7s. 6d. net. 
Through the Casentino (Lina Eckenstein). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 


South Devon and South Cornwall (Thorough _ Baddeley and 
Ward). Dulau. 4s. net. 
VERSE. 
A Book of Sonnets (John Bernard O’Hara).’~ 
and Mullen. 35. 6d. net. 


Melbourne: Melville 


Echoes from the Heights and Deeps (Henry W. Clark). Allenson. 
35. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Confessions of a Violinist (Dr. T. Lamb Phipson). Chatto and 
Windus. 55. 


Les Eruptions Volcaniques et les Tremblements de Terre (Par 
Camille Flammarion). Paris : Flammarion. 3fr. §0c 

Making of Citizens, The : A Study in Comparative Education (R. E. 
Hughes). Walter Scott. 6s. 

Papers of the British School at Rome (Vol..I). Macmillan. 12s. 
net. 


Pearson’s Humorous Reciter. Pearson. 2s. 6d. 


Travels in Space (E. Seton Valentine and F.“&. Tomlinson). ‘Hurst 
and Blackett. 40s. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MaGaziInes FOR SEPTEMBER :—La Inter- 

F nazionale (Roma), 50c.; The Book Buyer, 15c.; The Open 


Court, 10c. ; Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 

Current Literature, § The County Monthly, 4a. ; ; The 
eographical Journal, 2s. ; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. ; 

American Magazine, 1s. 
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MR. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


PUBLISHING DAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE AND THE 
SOUL HUNTERS. 


Unwin’s Rep Lisrary, 6s. 


The book touches the notes of luxury, materialism, rank, 
wealth—all the notes of the hour, in fact—and is a brilliant 
picture of that modern society in which the royalty of the old 
world figures stdedy side with the millionaire of the new. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


One of the chief features of this romance ts its humour. 
the novel reader; she is self-willed, perverse, smart-tongued, 
and full of resource, and she is vastly amusing, while the minor - 
characters are also drawn with a force and realism which bid 
Jair to make the novel one of the most popular of the season. 


Alaine, the heroine, ts just the sort of character that appeals to : 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 1€s. 


THE TWO FIRST REVIEWS. 

‘* There is an irresistible fascination in Mrs. Praed’s simple, matter-of- 
fact narrative of her girlhood’s life in the bush.”—The Daily News, in a 
column and half review. 

* A vivid picture of the early days—still so near our own—of one great 
section of the continent ; it is full of quaint experiences and vivid pictures 
of life and nature.”—The S¢ ‘andard, in a column review. 


MAXIM GORKY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE OUTCASTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ FOMA GORDYEEFF.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘*In these days, when the value of a novel is measured by the number 
of tons of it taken by the public, it will be interesting to see how many 
copies are called for of the new English translation ot ‘The Outcasts.’ 
Yet Maxim Gorky’s tale will endure when most of this week’s fiction has 
passed into oblivion.’ '—Daily Mail, Sept. 2, 1902. 


HISTORY OF 
THE COMMUNE OF 1871. 


Translated from the French of Lissagaray. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


MUNICIPAL COVERNMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 7s. 6d. net. CONTINENTAL 


EUROPE. 7s. 6d. net. 


By ALBERT SHAW. 


s FIVE THRILLING NEW NOVELS. 


. STRONGER THAN LOVE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


2. HIGH POLICY. By C. F. Keary. 
3. THE LADY-KILLER. By H. De Vere 


STACPOOLE, 


4, THREE OF THEM. By Maxim Gorky. 
5. THE STRANCE ADVENTURE OF JAMES 


SHERVINTON. By Louis Becxe. 


London: FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST IMPRESSION of 


“THE VULTURES,’ 


by H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author 
of “‘ The Sowers,” &c., is nearly sold out. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION will be ready 
immediately. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—** Like all Mr. Merriman’s novels, ‘ The Vultures’ is 
clean, wholesome, and sincere...... He has a story to tell and he tell 
it well.” 

Wor Lp. —‘‘ In all respects worthy of the author of ‘ The Sowers.’” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ There will be no question, we think, tha 
in ‘The Vultures’ Mr. Merriman has fully sustained the reputation 
made by ‘ The Sowers’ and ‘ Roden’s Corner.’ ” 


NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
READY NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, 68, 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “COUNT HANNIBAL,” “ THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 5s. each net. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND IN THE CENTURY. 
By R. F. IRVINE, M.A., and O. T. J. ALPERS, M.A. 


ConTEeNnTS.—Discovery and Settlement : The Maori—The Coming of the White 
Man—Between 1800 and 1840—Systematic Colonisation—Constitution and Respon- 
sible Government. Expansion and Experiment : The Public Works Policy and the 
Abolition of the Provinces—The New tt Labour Laws— of 
Land Settlement, Education, Art, S and L S 1 Ap 


PROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. 
By J. CASTELL HOPKINS, F.S.S. 


ConTENTS.—-Formation of the Provinces : Three Centuries of History—Pioneer 
Work and Foundations Government—Out of Rebellion Union 
—Formation ional Development—Constitutional Progress 
Federal end and the Country at the end 

tury. 


LITERATURE OF THE CENTURY. 
By Professor A. B. de MILLE, M.A. 


ConTents.—Prelude: The Triumph of Romanticism. English Literature: The 
New Influence—Poetry—The Novel—Later Novelists— Philosophers and Critics— 
English in America-The Periodical—Literature on the Continent—Germany— 
France—Italy and Spain—Russia and the North—Retrospective. © 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA IN 
THE CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 


“In the first three chapters of Part I. we find a lucid and sometimes striking 
portraiture—drawn in large outline by a skilled hand—of the great empire of the 
middle East, with a pregnant and sufficient account, brief yet emphatic, of its 
formation.” —A thenaum. 


PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA IN THE CENTURY. 
By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D. 


“A clear, valuable, and attractive rendering ofa complicated story by one who 
has all its details at his finger-ends."—Daily Express. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. 
W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.R.SiC. 


oe te neal, firm lines, it gives a picture at once interesting and instruc 
tive.” —Scotsman. 


& R. CHAMBERS, Lrp., London ; and Ediriburgh. 
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NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” 


ESSAYS. 


WRITTEN BY 
Arthur A. Baumann 
Ernest W. Beckett M.P. 
Max Beerbohm 
Hilaire Belloc 
J. Churton Collins 
_ Richard Davey 
George A. B. Dewar 
W. B. Duffield 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
Stephen Gwynn 
Canon H. Hensley Henson 
Harold Hodge 
W. H. Hudson 
Selwyn Image 
Armine T. Kent 
‘George H. Knott 
. Louise Lawrence 
: Dugald Sutherland MacColl 
John Frederick Macdonald 
Walter Herries Pollock 
J. Arthur Price 
John F. Runciman 
Edward Salmon 
Alexander Innes Shand 
Arthur Symons 
W. Beach Thomas 
Herbert Vivian 


H. Whates 
With a Poem by stow : 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


“LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from’ ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for.;weekly exchan 
of Books at the houses of Subscsibers) from TWQ 
GUINEAS per annum. 


' COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from two GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


32 pages. 2d. Weekly. 


The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for, the, Holidays. 


SOME FEATURES THIS WEEK: 
THE SOVEREIGN AND THE EMPIRE. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE BOER GENERALS. 


AN APPRECIATION OF LORD» MILNER. 
TAME CATS, WILD CATS AND SOME SOLICITORS. 
THE FUTURE OF GOLF. 


NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, Ww. 


¥VERY apy wy te 8 The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES’ Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN'S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 38., 2s. ; Promenade, 1s.—Rosert NEWMAN, Manager, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE EVYERSLEY SERIES. 
m3 Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 

1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 

In 2 vols. 


The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction y J. W. Macxatt, M.A. In 8 vols. 


Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 King@—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isalah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 


Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Cantérbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLtarRD. 2 vols, 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
- Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. Bacon. | Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 
’ The Beginning of the Middle A gs (Included in this Series by 


permission of Messrs, Longmans & Co. 
Selected os The Guardian, The Times, 


Papers, 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 
Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 
Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 
Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Sir Lesuiz STeruen and Sir Freperick 
Pottocx. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 


tion by Joun Morvey. 
Miscellanies. Essays. | Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Apis 


WricHt. 2vols. New Edition. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited“by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 
Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gossz. 4 vols. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 
R. 
The of _Engiand. By J. R. Green, M.A., 
Oxford Studies. By Jonn Ricnarp Green. Edited by 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGare. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 
Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brortuers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 


Literary Essays. 
Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith. 

Theological Essays. 

Criticisms on Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 


and Soientifio Thought. Edited by his 


of Religious 
Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscoe. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 
Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 
HARRISON. 
French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philoso; hical Institution of with Papers of 
Greece and “ Byron in Racuane jase, 


LL.D. Second ition. 
Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AinGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLEs and Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charlies Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., 
The Pootioal ‘Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
John Morley's Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. Rousseau. vols. 


I vol. 2 


Diderot and the Encyolopesdists. 2 vols. 
Miscelianies. 3 vols. 
te 1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 


Lectures and Essays. 
Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate vclumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
“cope, 2s. each, 
Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 
SmETHAM and Davigs. With a Portrait. 


Works. Edited by WILLIAM DaviEs. 
Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. 


New Edition. 
from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious T 


West. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., 
Durham. 
The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicur. 
In 12 vols. Each volume contains a i Vignette etched by 
H. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
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Cheap Popular Novels. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on 
good paper, 
Each Work Complete in One Volume. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Tools. he ene Generation to 
The Siave of the Lamp. Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Molly Bawn. | Green Pleasure and Grey 
Phyllis. | Grief. 

| Faith and Unfaith. 

Airy Fairy Lady Bra 

Rossmoyne. Leys, Lord Berresferd, and 
Doris. other Tales. 

Portia. 

Beauty’s Daughters. 


BY HOLME LEE. 

Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Wind and Tide. Stories. 
n Hoft’s Daughter. ne’s Trial. 
Kathie Brande. ae 's Ward. 
Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. | The | Miss Barring- 
k Diary ton. 


| Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


BY GEORCE CISSINC. 
Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Demos: a Story of Socialist Lifein | Thyrza. 
land. The Nether Worid. 
A ‘e’s Morning. New Grub Street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH.” 


Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Gamahame a Story of the Salt | John Herring: a West of England 


Court Royal. Richard Cabi the Light- 
The Gaverocks. shipman. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Fcp. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, as. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Heaps of Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
Matrimony Adrian Vidal. 
No New Thing. 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Fep. 8vo. Pictorial Boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Penruddocks. and Mrs. Fauicon- 
Morais and Mysteries. bridge. 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


hows 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wuthering Heights, and 


Agnes Grey. 
‘The Professor, and Poems. |The Tenant of Wiildfell 
Villette. Hall, 
*,* Also eo “HAWORTH” EDITION, in 7 volumes, large vo. han«- 
somely bound in cloth. price 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 4 


Frontispiece to each Volumc, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ts. 6d. each ; for 
the Set of 7 volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, r2s. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Fcp. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Wives and Daughters. Mary Barton, and other Tales. 
North and South. Ruth, anda other Tales. 

Syivia's Lovers. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Cran and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bront< 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, by ). aim, small fcp. 8vo. bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volum: of 8 volumes in gold-lettered cloth 
And the MELUSTRATED EDITION, 7 volumes, crown 8vo. 

38. 6d. each. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Fep. 8vo. limp green cloth : or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


im nation and Fancy. | Men, Women, and Books. 
The Town. Illustrated. A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Wit and Humour. 
y of Leigh | Table Talk. 
unt. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANACER’S REPORT for the Month of JULY, 1902. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 7,849 Tons Milled. 


Cost per Ton. 

‘o Mining .. on ee 3 O14 0°676 

Milling .. oo oe os 3,532 35 © 3 10°86 
Cyaniding Sands" ee ee +» 1,182319 3 O*202 

Sundry Head Office Expenses ee oe eon 252613 0 O 37498 
9,921 8 8 I § 3°369 

Development Redemption « ++ 784 18 © © 2 
10,706 6 8 7 3°369 

Profit ee + 20,046 4 5 212% 0°956 


490,752 1x £3 18 4°325 


Value. Value per Ton. 
By Gol ACCOUNT: £8 4 


19.723 71% 210 
leGold 


11,029 3 2 8 f*240 


430,752 43 18 4°325 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £1,043 5s. 8d. 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 15th August, 1902. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 
ae the Directors’ Monthly Report for July, 1902 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


tco Stamps Crushed 13,383 tons. 


Cost ton 
EXPENDITURE. Milled. 
£eé@4£a 
Mining Account (including Maintenance ee +» 880414 7 013 1°897 
Milling Account (including Maintenance 2,080 11 7 3 
Vanning Account Maintenance) .. #7019 8 oo ¢@ 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) ee eo oe eo 3,083 § 8 4 7°293 
General Maintenance Account ee oe oe © 
General ee ee 1,585 14 o 2 438 
Gold Realisstlon Account ee ee ee 5402 00 © 0 9684 
36,406 15 4 r 4 6°226 
Development .. ee ee 75668 o 1'563 
17,163 2 0 Is 7 
Profit on Working .. ee oe oe oe 24,429 o2 116 
441,592 2 2 £3 2 1°879 
Value per ton 
REVENUE. Milled. 
Gold Accounts— a& 
Own Concentrates. ee 6642 5 8 o 
41,215 6 5 3 2 
Sundry Revenue— i 
Rents, and estimate of Interest on Cash onhand .. .,37615 9 o 6°757 
441,592 2 2 £3 2 1°879 


The value of the Gold | shown at Fine Gold, and 
ae cost of realisation appears und: 
Ps ry a has been made in ree above Account for t the payment of the ro per 


id Tax. 
A. P, SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


Heap Orrice, JoHANNESBURG, 8th August, 1902. 


LA REWYVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REY UES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


24 Numéros par an. 


ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 


Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. a l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
REV 5, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’ua an pour LA 

EVUE RICHEMENT 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1s00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, ét 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite" (ALex. Dumas Fits), car LA 
est extréinement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE Sarcey); ‘‘rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de Zoua); “elle a conquis une situation bri lante et pré- 

grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 
‘REV E hie = études magistrales" (Figaro), etc. 

La Revue parait Z rer e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois et ne i que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francaia et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des hy articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc, etc, 

Les ew goivent de nomb primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 
spectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de |’ oe 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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POPLAR HOSPITAL 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 


called the ‘‘workshop” as well as the ‘“ Port” 
of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of mem standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4- No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 


will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


‘(CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENFRAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 in-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
..bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY ‘HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


awe 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


FOR ACCIDENTS. 


Daily Chronicle 


than any other Liberal Paper 


A Popular Feature Everyday is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 


NOTES. 

FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 
“Dear Str,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 


Iam commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so weil got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 


for His Majesty's acceptance. « Youre faichfully, 
“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. : 


KNOLLYS.” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 


“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”— London Daily C. ‘hromicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. LIilustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 

Bournemouth and the New Forest... | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 

Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoe, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 

Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 

Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Seilly Islands. 


A brilliant book.” —T7he Times. “ Particularly good.” —Academy. 
‘* The best handbook to London ever is:ued."—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Mlustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LO NDON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


LiancorLin: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 


work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


The Railway Bookstalls aud all Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE GO0.’S LIST. 


FICTION. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each Volume. 
MR. HENRY JAMES’S GREAT 
NOVEL. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


“* Mr. Henry James is to be congratulated. It isa 
long time since modern English fiction has presented 
us with a book which is so essentially a book ; a thing 
conceived, and carried on, and finished in one pre- 
meditated strain ; with unbroken literary purpose and 
serious, unflagging literary skill.” —7imes. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


“In the beauty of its style, in the raciness of its 
emotional quality, in the orderly evolution of its theme, 
in the fine handling of its principal characters, the book 
seems to us to be upon the highest level even of its 
author’s attainments.” —Academy. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


“* The Wings of the Dove’ is a novel which every- 
body ought to read.”— World. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


One gets out of a novel by Mr. James more moral, 
emotional and intellectual delights than out of hun- 
dreds of banal novels. 

“I feel bound to pay in praise for the exquisite 
pleasure which Mr. James provides. I do not com- 
plain because he provides a new kind of pleasure, a 
pleasure differing from the pleasure provided by 
Dickens.”—Mr. James Douctas in the Star. 


THE WINGS OF THE 
DOVE. 


‘Many beauties of thought, language and charac- 
terisation distinguish Mr. Henry James's latest and 
perhaps most brilliant novel.” —7o0-day. 


The Romance of Leonardo da Vinel. 
By -MEREJKOWSKI, 
Author of ‘* The Death of the Gods.” 

“A novel of very remarkable interest and power. 
Full of beautiful passages which one is tempted to 
quote.”—Guardian, 

“ A very powerful piece of work, standing higher 
above the level of contemporary fiction than it would 
be easy to say." —Sfectator. 

“ This superb romance.” —Wor/d. 

* “One of those books which takes the reader by 
assault ; one feels the impulsion of a vivid personality 
at the back of it all.” —Academy. 


, MISS JOHNSTON’S FAMOUS 
NOVELS. 
AUDREY. [ath Edition. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


[12th Edition. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 
DRACULA. 
By BRAM STOKER. 
[7th Edition. 


Edition, 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS: 


His Life and Works. 
By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The personality, the individuality of Dumas has 
never before been submitted to the English reader with 
so much fulness, accuracy, and sympathy.”—G/ode. 

** A volume which is admirable in every respect, and 
worthy of a great subject. Dumas stands before us to 
the life. We can cordially commend Mr. Davidson's 
careful—and in parts brilliant—study to all readers 
and admirers of the great French master.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“*Sympathy, knowledge, insight, and style, with 


these four requisites for the right performance of 


his task the biographer is well equipped.” 
Daily News. 

** As a presentment of the man himself, one does not 
know any book on the same scale which comes up to 
the standard of this volume.” —A thenaum. 

“*Excellently written, with taste, selection, dis- 
crimination, and narrative interest.”—A cademy. 

“The best book that has been published in English 
about the great Dumas.”—Mr. WALTER HERRIES 
Pottock in the Daily Mail. 

** It is at once a critical study and a graphic picture 
of a man whose personality was at least as startling 
and as impressive as his writings.” — Times. 


OUTER ISLES. 
By H. GOODRICH FREER. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

12s. 6d. net. 

“ A serious and valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of those Outer Isles which once seen, or even 
read of, haunt the imagination with something of the 
subtlety of music.”—Academy. 

** A handsome volume containing much information 
respecting the flora, fauna, history, legends, and people 
of the Outer Hebrides.” —7imes. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
H. TAINE, 1828-52. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of the 
youth of a very strong man, but for the light it throws 
on the more wholesome sides of French life.” 

Standard. 


“This is a strong, manly, and healthful book, the 
picture of a noble mind, reflective and full of philo- 
sophy.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN 
WESTERN PERSIA. 


By LADY DURAND. 
With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“* This bright record of an interesting journey.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘This happy and picturesque record of travel.” 
Morning Post. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS 


By G. S. STREET, 
Author of ‘‘ An Autobiography of a Boy.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* Mr. Street is in his best vein in his new book....... 
The English Essay seems to live again in not a few of 
these papers.” —7imes. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of 
County and Family History, 
Heraldry and Antiquities. 


By OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A, 


Large super royal, in paper boards, 
5s net Quarterly. 


Nos. 1 and 2 Now Ready. 
No. 3 will be published shortly. 


The ATHENAUM says: 

‘* Thoroughly original in scope and style, 
The publishers are to be congratulated on its 
effective appearance, its good illustrations, 
and, above all, on the substantial covering of 


_ boards, which enables the volume to take an 


immediate place on the bookshelves.” 


The SPECTATOR says : 

** We offer a very hearty welcome to this 
the first number of a new quarterly review of 
county and family history, heraldry, and 
antiquities. 

‘* We are glad to see the second number of 


this review, and take the opportunity of again _ 


wishing it success.” 


The TIMES says: 

‘* Such a new departure is certainly designed 
to fill a want which has long been felt, and 
the names of the contributors guarantee the 
accuracy and importance of its contents.” 


The BOOKMAN says : 
‘* This attractive quarterly...... The contents 
are extremely varied, the writing is good, the 
illustrations are extremely interesting.” 


The OUTLOOK says : 

‘*This new quarterly, stately of aspect, 
printed in noble type, and with numerous 
full-page plates, promises to be a veritable 
mine of county and family history, heraldry, 
antiquities, and similar lore.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says: 


‘*The second number of this beautifully- 
produced quarterly is if anything more varied 
and attractive than the first.” 


The WORLD says: 
. ‘The second number of ‘ The Ancestor’ is 
in no way inferior to the first.” 


The SPHERE says: 
‘« How admirably that new quarterly ‘ The 
Ancestor’ is being done! The second num- 
ber is quite as good as the first.” 


New Catalogue and Announcement List post free on Application. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SpotTiswoopr & Co. L’ 
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